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ABSTRACT 

The purposes of a Minnesota study were to'deternine 
whether or not there "bhouXd be soae type of teacher education program 
available to part-time adult vocational/ instructors^ to determine 
whether such a program should be different Jrom, that currently 
available to postsecondary 'instructors^ and^ vi a program should be 
made available, to develop some recommendations for its compositi,on« 
The data w^r€« obtained from written questionnaires administered/ to. a 
re^pisesenta'tive sampling of part-time «adult vocational instructors and 
all tfinnesota area vocational-technical institutions^ adult 
vocational coordinators. ResoJ^ts were as fol'lows: (1) ninety-three 
peircent of the coordinators and eighty-seveii percent of the 
instructors felt there Was a need for a teacher education program; 
(2) the exact composition of the program was not determined: although 
the five core courses required to achieve five-^year certif icatipn at 
the postsecondary level might also be appropriate for Idje adult 
instructors; (3) instructors' felt the need for sufc^taaitial assistance 
in dea^ljing with human interactions in th^^ classcogm aad techniques 
for identifying the individual needs andVc^pacities ot students, and 
also assistance in addressing special needs ^tudents; and (4) the 
most etfective delivery system to the instru^ion instructors seemed 
to be similar to the procedures used with pos^seccndaxy vocational ^ 
instructors* (The questionnaires are appendegio (»JH) 
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INTRODUCTION ' . • 

Since its beginning in 1914, Vocatio-nal-Technical Education has grown at 
a tremendous rate. The public has continued to ask for increased program^ and 
various Federal and State acts have provided funding to support this growth. 
In 1945, the Minnesota State Legislature supported the growth of Vocational- 
Technical education by authorizing the establishment of area vocational- 
technical schools statewide.^ Iji .1969-, the Minnesota legislature authorized 
the establishment of special itermediate >districts to operate post-secondary 
vocational-technical programs, 'in 1970>, the development of secondary vocational 
centers began. ' , ' 

Presently, there are 33 area vocational-technical institutes (AVTIs) state- 
wide and 60 secondary centers, Afccording to the State Mini-Plan, the 33 AVTIs 
served approximately 27,000 po^t-secondary vocational students in at least 
450 programs during 1977: The.Se students were primarily served by full-time 
post-secondary instructors. ... . 

In addition, 18e,l500 adults were served^ through the ^dult vocational pro- 
grams which are adminikfered through the AVTIs. With this rapid expansion of 
j vocational programs, there has' also, been an increase in the need' for 
vocational; instructor's. The adult vocational programs alone .required 4,197 
■adult vocational instructors, of which 3,886 were part-time instructors. 
^^■^ Currently, the State Plan for Vocati<3nal Education specifies certification 
requirements which: post-secondary vocationaj instructors must meef in order to 
teaching likens. T,ents include a specified amount of 

xperience in the fiei. ^% instructor., wrl 1 teach and selected 

teacher education requirements. Ti, w post-secondary education requirements 



that will be adopted as of July 1, 1978 are listed below. \ 



1. A minimum of three credits in each of th.e f ive xore tourses shall be completed 
through an approved vocational teacher education program at an approved 
institution prior to the issuance of a five year license, 

2. The vocational teacher education core will include: 

a. Introduction to Vocational Teaching (classroom or independent 
study) 

b. Vocational Methods 

c. Vocational Course Construction 

' ' \ 

d. Vocational Tests and Measurements . ^ ' • 

e. Philosophy of Vocational Education 

3. Initial two-year license -completion of a three credit Introduction to 
Vocational Teaching course. In emergency situations^ an* institutional 
prearrangement for completion of the Introduction to Vocational 'Teaching 
course within the first 24 weeks can be substituted. 

4. First one~year renewal -Human Relations plus an additional three credits 
chosen from the vocational teacher education core. . " , • 

5. Subsequent annual renewals -minimum of adcHtional three credits chosen from 
vocational teacher education core. ^ 

6. Five-year 1 icense -completion of the vocational teacher education core. 

7. An insti^uctor with a nonvocational degree in education can meet the five- 
year teacher education requirements- by completing the vocational teacher 
education core, except for the Introduction to Vocational' Teaching course. 

8. An instructor can meet the five-year teacher education requirements by 
passing all criterion examinations of a competency based tifeacher education 

' ' 0 : / 



8, (cont'd.) . • ^ . 
program approved by the State Board for Vocational Education. 

9. Occupatlpnal experience reqyirements are iA addition tq- the teacher education 
sequence and are identified on the post-sec6ndary licensure chart. 

10. Post-secondary certification- shall autom-atically include adult certification 
/ in the same ^irea. • ' . 

11. -Persons shall be required to make a $20.00 licensure f^e payment. 

Adult vocational instructors employed moije than 500 hours per year are 
required to meet these same post-secondary instructor requirements./ However,^ 
while post-secondary inst1:uctors and adult vocational instructors Ivhqare 
employed more than 500 hours per year are required to pai*ticipat^ in teacher 
education activities aimed at upgrading teaching skills, there is no systema-tic 
program required of the" part-time adult* instructors. 

Many evening classes are taught by part-time adult vocational, instructors 
whose primary job Responsibilities .center outside the field of teaching. Many 
of these instructors have no formal preparation in teaching^ skil Is ' 
their employment as partrtime adi\lt Vocational instructors. ' ' ' » 

Presently, qualifications which the part-time adult vocational- instructor 
must meet according to the Minnesota State Plan for Vocational-TechnicaJ Educa- 
tipn are the- following: f * 1. • ' 

1. Part-time adult vocational instructoi ; 500 clock 
hours on an annual basis m^^^ be issued .i nf ' al teaching^ cert i- 
ficate on the recommendation of tKe local official responsible for"^ 

vocational edacation. The initial certification period shall be, -^o 

'J ' 
years and the maximum threeyyears. 

2. Qualifications: a. "Shall be prof ess ion;] 11 v and technical ly " qual if i ed 
to practice in his/her fiel"' ! m or three' ye^ars of • 

• . G 



recent, relevant occupational experience and 24 clock hours of ... 

vocational teacher education are tecommended. c. Shall be recommended 

for initial and recertification by thi local of ficial responsible for 

* 

vocational education, with backup materials subject to review by the 
Division of Vocational-Technical E^^ucation. d. Shall maintain ' / 
currency in his/her teaching field through Upgrading activities as' 
recommended by the local vocational official. 
3. Persons applying for a license shall be required to make a $20.00 
licensure fe^ payment. 

. ') 

Statement of the Problem* 

• No systematic attempt has been made to provide part-time adult vocational 
instructors with skills in the process of teaching. Orientation classes have' 
been provided by some of the area vocational -technical institutes. Others have 
called upon the University df Minnesota and the State Universities to provide 
the beginning pre-service course for new instructors, which was develop.ed for 
post-secondary^ wcaTional-technical instructors. A few area vocational- 
technical -institutes have also developed some ' in-service courses or activities 
to further upgrade adult evening vocational instructors in peSagogical skills. 
In view of this situation and the expanding adult vo^ar^ional programs, people 
have begun to ask if 'there is a need for teacher education activities which 
could be made av<(ilable to. these teachers. This study was conducted to investi- 

k -r^ ■ . - 

gate that need. V o * , 

4 

The Purpose df the Study ^ 

The pjjirpose. of this study was to investigate whether or no^there should 
be some type of teacher education-program availaf5?e to part-time adult 
vocational instructors , .^hether that program should be different from the 



* ■■ ■ - ^ 

program currently available to post-secondary i nsti'uctors T and , if -ef^rogram shoyld 
be made available, to develop some recommendations on^he "composition of . that program 
Objectives of the Study ' J ' 

In view of the purpose of this study, six, main objectives evolved: 

1. Provide descriptive information abcJut the part-time adult vocational 
instructor. ' ^ 

2. ^Assess whether or not there is a"\need for pre-service/in-'service programs 

to help develop the teaching ski 1 1 s -of part-time adult vocational, in- 
structors. V ' , ' 

3. Determine what portions of tpe* existing teacher education sequence 
for vocationa L instructors rji^g^^^ also be appropriate for part-time ^ 
adult vocational instructors. ' / 

' J 

4. Assess what is unique about the part-time ^dult vocational instructors 
regarding teacher education needs and the problems they have meeting 
these needs . " 

5. Invest i'gate' whether the unique'needs necessitate the deve'lopment of 
new teacher education activities to meet the probPems of part-time 
adult vocational instructors. 

(). Determine the most effective system fo-r delivery of teacher education 
programs to pa^-time adult vocational instructors. 
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, " / ' , ' ■ • REVIEW OF THE- LITERATURE . " . 

"Limited information was fourtd from reviewing the litferature with regard • 
' ' . . ** ■ ' ' - * 

to studies cQuducted to identify par.t-time^adult .vocational teacher skills or 
competency needs, to determine the skills or /competencies part-time adult 
vocational teachers believe the/ need, 6r^ to develop effective delivery systems 
for meeting tk\e needs of this group of teachers. '• , ^ ' " . 

^ Hoviei/eVi, some information found which contributed directly to formulati'T)g 
tlie list of 61 sjc^lls include^cl in this study ^s survey instrumej^it ^ and which 
identified some delivery systems ^used for teachei' trainifig throughout the nation. 

- WaymaA R. Penner ajad Robert R, Pricp did a study for the Oklahoma State ' 
Department of VoCa^tional and Te(ihnical Education Entitled , Perceptions of the 



Nature'^and Scope ^f Effective .Adult /Vog/ational Teacher Ctlar^cteristics 'as Held 



by Adult Students, Teachers^^ and Cobrdtinatjars of Aflult Education iri Oklahoma 
Area Vocational -Technicai^^X^qjiers (Penner, Price, The -Rvirpose of the 

study' was to identify those behavioral teaching acJI or patterns which character- 



ize th^ effective adul'l? vocational teacher as perceived by students, teachers, 
" ' - , - ■ . . - . . - ^ 

\- * . ^ • . * 

arid coordinators in eight . selected Oklahoma vocatpnal sc^p'ols. . ' ' * ^ 

' \ ' . ^ - ^ * ^ " ' ' * ' ' 

A thirty i^em questionnaire .was developed by ^ panel of experts composed of 

twenty-seven experienced adult educators from Oklahoma and acrosg^th^ nation, and 

by the directors* of the schools used in the^^stucly. It was structured fo obtain 

responses on a five^poin^t rating scale as to the degree respondents perceived 

the itt?ms to be^^adul^t vocational teacher education nVeds. 

, . Items were pjaced into, the sev^ft categories of 1) enthusiasm and support4 

i2^ learning environment , -31 teachin^gj techn iques , 4)' personal characteristics ancf 

behavior patterns » 51 teachings ^qd/or ^learning aids, frp*7>trr f ormance of occupa- 

t ional ly corincct cd; tasi.s .l\v the teacb^rs, aiuJ, 7j evakiation metliod\s. • 



. The findints indicated significant agreement regarding the relative importance 
of the items to effective adulyt vocational teaching among students, teachers and 
cbordifcators. The highest rated categoiy by^all gr9ups was, ''exhibits enthusiasm - 
,:^nd support for *the area in which he is teachingf*. '\ 

ImplicaticAis of 'this study include 1) There is lack of instruction' in formal 
teaching methods, for adult "vocational teachers,, 2) coordinatcK-s perceive ^he role 
9f the teacher as^eing somewhat closed minded -concerning ideas and opinions of 
students,' 3) knowledge and e:pertise of the teacher are lost i^ (s)he can npt 
pres^it^the matdr^-al td the cla^s in an understandable - form, 4) teachers- are con- 
cerned' about their self-image, and, 5) though use of audio visual equipment is 
desirablCo' it will^not replace the-wejl prepared teacher. 

In a tjiesis by John Kobe entitled An Analysis of Competencies JJecessary for 



0 



Adult yocational Education Instructors yWho Teach in Pro'grams Reimbursed by the 
~ ~^ '■ ^ ^ 

Minnesota St^te Department of Education (Kobe,^ 1977), 111 necessary competencies. 

for instij^ctors of , adult education courses were identified. Adult vocational 

teachers and adult vocational admin^^strators were asked to' respond tb each \ 

A \ ■ ■ ■ 

competency by iifflicating to what degree they needed to be proficient in that 
particul^?; competency. These cojnpetencites were then rank ordered according to 
the degree of' need indicated by the respondents. ^ ^ 

The seven" vocational fields included Consun)ter Education, Di*^tribut;ive' Educa- . 
tion, Busii>es$ and Qffice Education, Health Education, Trade, Industry, Technical 
Education, Agriculture EducCtion I, and Agriculture Education II. 

^The primary obje^^tive ,of this stu^ was to provide information about ^dult 
instruGtorycompetencies that would improve planning of^ .pre-service and in-sel:viee 

instruction. The following seven study questions were posed: , ' 

t ' ^ ' ^ 

' 1. Wha^^cbmpetencies^are ratetd high " in needed prof iciency by ^dul t 

\ ^ . ' / . * s 

• vocational teachei's in All seven vocational fj.ej[.4s? 



4 

2.^ Which competencies are ratedjiigh in needed proficiency V ^d^}^ 

vocational program administrators? ■ ^ , * 

t 3. Which- competencies are rated hig^ in needed proficiency -by both 

a^Ult vocational teachers and adult vocational program'ydmini stratprs?' 

^ 4. Which competencies -were ratfed high in needed proficiency by adult 

vocational teachfetrs in each of the so^n vocational fields? 

i> " . ' . . ■ ' ' . 

5. Whit is the rank order of importance by proficiency level of the'^" ' 

Vlll competencies as viewed by adult vocational teacbeif^? 

. . . r * ' «» ' 

6. What -is the rank order of importance by proficiency level of the 111 
competencies as viev/ed ^y adult vocational program administrators? 

.7. Do the demographic^ data for adult vocational instructors a/^l for 

vocational^ program administral^ors indicate 'any similarities .and/o*"^ v. 

differences? 
I) 

The population studied included all adult vocational instructors who taught 

Minnesota state reimbursed courses offered by local area vockt'iooal-technical 
* ■ ' ) i' ^ . - 

. , <.' ^ 

schools, local schogl districts, and vocational centers during the 1973-74 school 
* ^ ' ' , / . 

ar.. All adult .vocational admini^Vators of the programs within the local area 



vocationa*! teghnical. schools w(^re al so^ included . 

The 111 competencies were grouped into eight categories which included, 

1) pH^losophy and psychology of adult voc^ational eddcation and program development, 

2) instruct ion-planning^d development; 3] guidance and counseling, 4) instruction- 
execution, 5) i ns tVuct i oX^^a luat ion , b)^ classroom and^hnp managemej^t , 7) school- 
community relations and program nr^^not i\n , and , -8) special needs of adult vocational 
1 ea fner-s . , . ' - - ^ 

'I he "compet enc i cs wore rated according to proficiency level by all tearhers 
antP'admin i St ratorsS and across all^ seven voc'aTYona 1^ f i e Ids . Tab 1 es- were • con st rue ted 
to show rank order, f^^rcentagc of responde^it-,^ " an{l tbc competoncv number rat.ed. 



Th^ findings sh($wed tTiere were six competenqie's which were <irated^high in pifofi- 
ciency level needed by 75% or more of the teachers,/ while the administrators 
rated twenty-six competencies high. The six competencies /ated high by the 
teachers'^'an^ ^s follows: ' ' ^ - . , ■/ 

1. Relate .classroom instructidjj^to the job exjjerieace \>f adult studeats. . 

2. Mg^ke students aware of instructional intent and pr.oposed outcomes ' 
of ins^truction. 1< * 1 ' ^ » - > 

• 3. Identify the tasks to be learned in an adult vocational course^. ^ 

4. Identify the learning-related problems of adult students. " ^'^^ 

/ / / ' . ' ^ ' ' ■ ' ' 

' 5, Assii-t students in'^^king immediate on-the-job application of what . 

^» " - * "• ♦ x 

" •} • 

. they have learned. ' ^ • \ 

6, Identify those knowledges, skills and^^ttitudes that are. required- to 
'perform each task to be learned^ * ' . -^^^ • 

Analysis , of responses across fields\indiq^at^, there were differences . in 
needs as were perceived by t'eachers-across fields.. ' ^ . 

The teachers felt the categories 4^ "Instruction-Planning and- Development" 
and "Instruct ion-Execution" wer^ th^ areas in which they. needed the highest -pro- 
ficiency. The administrators ranked, the ".Instruction-Execution" Category as the 
most important category needed by the teache'r for effective teaching. 

D^nfographic data were also subjected to aTialysis. The findings indicated 
that work expe^'iencc and educational backgrounds of the ^adult vocational teachers 
differed across the seven vocational fields. The administrators were relatively 
new .to the administration, and the majority^iad been"^ucated to the fna^tcr's. 
degree level or higher. . ^ 

Another study which influenced the deveio||ment of this study is Minnesota 

IrL-Service Vocation^il-Technical Instructor Needs- Assessment Survey (Puccl, ct al., 

J . ■ > . 1— 

1976) directed by David J. f\icel find conducted' through the DepartmcTit of Vocational 



and Technical, Education, Special Services, University of Minnesota . This studyr-' 
was primarily concerned with the identification of. the needs of those vocations^ 
instructors who had already met the basic requirements for certification, and who 
were seeking- in-service training to upgrade and/or broaden their knowledge and • 
skills.- A list was compiled which contained the names of all currently practicing 

J 

secondary and post - secondary votational-techn Leal i nstructors -across all seven 
vocational fields. The?;e instruQtors had to hold a twos|ear or more certificate. ■ 
A tota-1 of 4,194 survey forms were, sent to these" vocat ional and technical instruc- 
tors in Minnesota. , ^ 

The questionnaire developed for this s^dy contained four sections which ^ 
included the following: 1) the background arW object ives ; 2) pre/erred meth^^f 
in-service; 3j teaching competencies, and; 4) \echnical competencies. Questio'n? 
took the -forms of 'mult iiWe choice., rank order and completion^ items/ Thc^^ufv^f^ 
contained fifty-four teacher comjR^t ehc les whicli were rated bv the resj^ondent' ^' 
according to six jK)ssibU^ conJi^^fl- 



lid) we rc^ a .t\> 1 1 (n;^ 



Al ready liavc suf T i r i ciM -,k i 1 1 
••^ V ^. 



Ho not fUH\j-t[lJs cnfUjU't riic \- 

Want )asic tr-nming v%itfiiii the next two VL\ars ^ 
L Wan.t advanced t. raiiunc u i t Iw n t Ik lu^xt two xcji . 
Want ba-^ic, training, buf affi in iu> Ihmm'v 
- Want .idv^uu (\i traniini; bm i;m mi^iIm Imrr 
Mic data iscxv JDalvcd i.> .illou jw-oplo t.;. id.'ntits- th,' in .vrvic. rducition 
desir--; of proph^ m .moIi of t fie voci t i on;i 1 f-.hiii. ,1 -diirrition fields within each 

^'^^»H(MiiM K«)Moir, Ml Miiinc-.Mt., In rrg. m-.| k, pmNrrod . oimik- t i r n . t hv^ 
data, rank ordered by t br iiLrc^t i ;;.i r (m , .hou-d thnt t ho t { on preferred compiMcn 
cies delt witfi sprci.il nood>. studont-; and .ounsolinv. '.tndont^^ with oiu^ t^xcept ron 
wfiich d^'alt with mu 1 t I :i,(>d la m.i t o r i ,i 1 In rog.ird to tlu^ profcMrod toriiMt of ' 



in-service, the "?Vidings showed that the overall group of teachers preferred to 
receive in-service preparation through intensive, group classroom workshops held 
during late afternoons during Fall Quarter. 

Another related study was done in. 1974 through the University of Wisconsin - 
Stout, Menomonie, Center for Vocational-Technical and Adult Education. It i^ 
entitled. Improve Instructional Capabil ities of Part-Time Vocational Education 
Call-Staff, (Baldijs, 1974). The purpose of this project was to plan and conduct 
workshops desighed'to upgrade the basic teaching skills of part-time vocational 

teachers in the Wisconsin Vocational -Technical .^dult education system. 

,f 

-/ ■ . 

The project consisted of designing the pedagogical skills to be learned, 
^^eveloping an instructional booklet to be correlated with tCe workshop agenda, 
conducting four separate one-day workshops, and evaluating the impact of the 
workshops and materials on the teaching skills of the participants. 

The results of this study, indicated by the two-month fo'llow-up, showed that 
teachers needed V*" on-going in-depth program to help them with individual teaching 
problems. Tliis project pointed out that the greatest needs for Wis<:onsin's part- 
time adult evening instructors were for pedagogical training ^nd for up-dating in 
new educational methods and technology. 

The four ^ost impoiftant instructional needs of the partj-time adult evening 
instructors were >rf4fed 1)/ their supervisors, now teachers, 4"d experienced teachers 
The results indicated that the supervisors believed "teaching technique development 

r 

to be the most important need followed by "planning and orgatiizing instructional 
materials, evaluation techniques, and use of 4 nst met i onal med i i^" - The new 
teachers rated "tearhinj^, tochni(iui- development" as jnost important f o 1 lowCil by 
'•planning and organizing instructional materials, use of instructional media", and^ 
lastly, "evaluation t ochn i (|ues" . The ex]>cri eiiced teachers ri>.trd "use of techniques 



for student involvement" first followed by "development of human relations, 
■ . , / 

using student feedback", and, lastly, "evaluating teaching performance". 
, . Two documents were reviewed which contained portions of interest that ^ 
related to skills needed by vocational teachers. These skills weri3 specitied as 
competencies. F-irst, a document entitled Resource Person Guide to Using Per- 
foVmance Based Teacher ^ducat ion Materials (Hamilton^ Muang, 1975) was reviewed 

for the {Hirposc of examinin-g a segment of the document entitled "The Voc,ational 

/ 



Teacher Competency | Prbfi le . " The profiW contaiaed 120 competencies in 10. ^ 
Categories. The competencies reflected actual module titles which wer^ developed 
at the Ohio State Center. Second, the Teacher Education Sequence, Sta^e Plan 
of Vo cational Education and Successor Rules (State of Minnesota, Department of 
Vocationa^l Education, 1978) was reviewed. Of special interest were the objectives 
listed for the five vocational certification courses required by the State of 
Minnesota for five year certification. The objectives Hstcd for each course 
were in^thc form o^i^ compet cnc i cs to be acquired upon its ^^onpletion, 



METHODOLOGY " 

!■ ... 

TjheMata* for this study were obtained by means of written questionnaires 

i ■ •■ 

which were 'administered to a representative sampling of part-time adult vocational 
■instructors and all AVTI adult vocational coordinators throughout the state of 
1; Mintiesocta , ; 

rf ■ \ 

In preliminary stages of the study, a meeting was held with^^David McCullough, 

Coordinator of Adult Programs for the Minnesota Department of Vocational Education, 

The purposes o£ this meeting were to define the part-time instructor population, to 

eletermine where to obtain a population sample, and to obtain suggestions for the 

*- > . . * ' 

composition of an Advisory Committee for the study. At* this meeting it was decided 

' X ■ ' \ ' 

to exfciude agricultural education programs from the study since they already had a 
well-osit;.ablished program for working with part-time adult vocational education teachers 

At this meeting it was also decided that the information obtained from the .adult 
Vocational instructors shouUl be analyzed separately for metropolitan and out-state 
instructor's. It was felt that the out-state adult vocational programs might be 
somewhat different from the metropolitan programs and, therefore, the characteristics 
^^^he. instructors and their needs might be different. ^ 

Identification of the Populati or; «, 

The following procedure was used to identify the samples for this study. Accord- 
ing to Minnesota Vocational Certification requirements^ a part-time adult instructor 
is any person who teaches less thai^ 500 hours per year in any adult program. A^ 
I'ist of all adult direjetors throughout the s^.atc was obtained. Letters , were sent to 
4II- 35 AVTI adult directors explaining the study and its purposes, and requesting a 



list of all part-time adult in-stroctors who taught Less than SOOvhoiirs per yeaf 
along, with an indication of the length of time they had been tqachin^ fol^ the 
school as an adult vocatignal instructor. ' ' . . * 

Replies were received from all 33 AVTIs. One out-st^te school declined to ^ 
participate, therefore, ^*32 AVTIs were included in the study. The AVTIs were then 
separated" into a metro and an out -state group. The metro group incliidecl St. Paul 
TVI, 916 AVTI, Suburban ^Henaepin AVTI , Dakota County AVTI, Anoka AVTI^, and Minnea- 
polls AVTI. ' \ 

Inst rumentat ion ' 

The objectives for the questionnaire's^ w the purp9S(|\of 

the study,\^s previously stated, were as follows: 



^ 1.^ .Pro\ride descriptive information about the paVt-time adult vocational 

' instructor . ' " , 

2. ' A-ssess whether or not there is a need for prc-ser^icc/ in-serv ice > 

programs to help develop the teaching skills of^paxt-timc adult 
■ adult vocational instructors. 

i - ' 

3. ■ Detcrmina what portions of the exist i^g^ teacher C(4u<:ation sequence 

■ for vocational instructors might also be appro}:>r iatD for part-time 
a-dult voGational instructors. 

4. Assess what is unique about the part-time adult vocatk)nal instruc- 
•:tors regarding teacher education needs, and the problems they have 
'meeting these needs. 

■ 

5. ^Investigate whether the unit^uc needs necess i tafe thj^-^- development of ^ 

new teacher education activities to meet the problems of part -time 
adult vocational instrnctors. v 

6. Determine the most effective system for delivery of teacher eduCci- 
tion programs to fvart-timc adult vocational instructors. '.- ' ^ 

After obtaining permission from the acting director of. one metropolitan AVTI, 
a preliminary open-ended questionnaire was prepared* and distributed to a group of 
part-time adult vocational instructors representing the vocational areas to be 
included in the •'•stady. The purpose vyas to gather information hel{)ful in the 



formulation of final questionruiire corftent . These results, along wjth infornlation 



obtained ;^rom the ^esgurce^ described in the review of literature, contributed to 
the final questionnaire item content. 



A rough draft -of the questionnaire was sent 



ionnairi 

Advisbxy Committee for review ^ri^r to its ^ first Meeting. This cqminittee was 



to each member of the study's 



.cojnpo:^5e4 of adult coordinators, part-time adult v6cational instructors, a person 
£ro^ tfie Minnesota:^ Division q^Vocational Education and the study * s director and 
two assist^ts. The; committee members represented a cross-section of vocational 
fie^lds'from out-state and metro adult vopatdonal pro,granis with the exception of 
agricultural education programs. , 

When the Advisory Committee met , Suggestions were made to compress, add-r 

I- 

delete, and/or change\the format of some questionnaire items to make thepi more 
clear and understandable. The development of a separate questionnaire to gajsfier 
iriformation ^from the adult vocational coordinators was also discussed. The Advisory^ 
Committee also recommendo^d that the AVTI- adult coordinators be respbns^l^ |or^ 

V 

distribution and collection of the i^nstructor ' s questionnaires within theiK'AVTI s . 
^> F'«inal instructor quo -' : i re revisions and the coordinator questionnaire 
rre sent to the comniittoc members prior to their use in the study forfinal review. 




in;?t rue tor quest ionnaire was^ilot tested at a metro AVTI by six part-time 
,^j^iil^ vocational instructors, representing four of the vocational fi/^^s. Further 

, ^ : ■ 

l^efihement of the jquest ionnairc re3Ulted from this testing. 

Xhc final instruct or quest i dniia i re was divided into'^h ree scet ions (see ■ 
Appewd Lx' IV) . The first section was designed to gather basic Jesc rlpt ive information 
about the part-time adult vocational instructors in Minnesota. fhe second section was 
designed to gather information on the teaching sk'ills which t he , pa rt - 1 ime adult voca- 
tional instn'ictors believed were im[)()rtant enough to be included in teacher education 
act i'Vi t i es Sixty-two teaching skills^ djvided into seven categories, were included 
In this section.' l'l\p^ were identified from the* Kobe, Tenner and Pric^i, arid Pucel 
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studies as well as the Ohi6 State Teacher Competency Profile and the State of 
Minnesota lists of vocational c^tification course objectives discussed in the 
review of literature. These teaching skills were categorized into the following 
categories: Course Planning, Instructional Skills, Classroom/Student Management 
Skills, Implementation of Media, Evaluation, Special Needs Skills, and Adult 
Psychology. > 

Section Three was (designed to determine which teacher education methods the 
part-time adult vocational instructors would prefer to have used when teacher 
education* activities are provided. There were a total of eighty questionnaire 
iteifts included in the instructor questionnaires 

The coordinator questionnaire was also divided into three sections (see 
Appendix IV). Section One was designed to gjfcher basic descriptive information 
about the part-time adult vocat ional ' instructors managed .by the coordinator. 
• Section Two was ^omposed of the same sixty-two teaching skiH uded in Section 

Two of the instructor questionna^| The coordinators were . rate the 

skills according to the amount of help they believed the part-t: adult 
vocational instructors needed in each skill. 

Section Three was designed to obtain the coordinators' opinions of. which 
teacher education methods would be most effective in serving the part-time adult 
vocational instructors. There were a total of seventy-seven items included in the 
coordinator questionnaire. Where possible, the same data were gathered from both 
the instructors and coordinators to facilitate cojp.par isons between the perspectives 
of the ins-tructors and coordinators. ' 

^The questionnaires were coded by color, letter, and number in order to identify 
the returns by school, instructor, and^ coordinator. 



Data Gathering 



A stratified raiKloni sampling technique was used to select the instructor 
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participants. The population was -stratified according to persons employed in the 
metropolitai^ area AVTIs and the out-state AVTIs. All of the instructors in each 
of the categeries ^were numbered. Metro an^ outside groups were numbSre'd sef)ara^el^ 
tp facilitate future data analysis. , ' 

1' 

Usin^ a table of random numbers, 200 parVicip^Wits were , chosen from each of 
the two geographic areas, representing the entire state. All of the. 32 adult 
coordinators from thb 32 participating AVTIs were included in the study.-'-' 

Upon completion of the sampling, packets were prepared for each of the 32 
participating AVTIs which contained questionnaires for each of the instructors 
sampled from that AVTI, a coordinator questionnaire, and a stamped, self -addressed 
return mailing erlvelope. A letter was direct i ^ he adult coordinator asl^ing 
for participation and explaining ati'>ii and collection of " 

questionnaires from the. pa:^ticipat .structors. ' 

Tfte questionnaires were sent out t last woek in February. Follow-up 
^elepjione calls were made to the coordinators in the middle of March. Final 
letters were sent out in mid-Apri^ to all schools with less than 80"o returns. 
The final returns were received by the middle of May. 

One AVTI coordinator had difficulty locating the instructors that were to 

own initiative, 20 alter- 



One AVI 1 coordinator had dirticulty locating the 
recciK^l^the survey questionnaires. On the coordinator ' s 



na^^ives were substituted. Although the^e alternative instructors were not part 
of the original ^-andom sampling, it was decided to accept the data since they had 
already been obtained. To compensate for these substitutions, 20 instructor 
names with similar characteristics were discarded from the original sampling"' list 
from that particular AVTI. ^ ^ 

One other coordinator substituted^ three alternates for three instructors who 
wOre no longer employed at ^the schopi . Careful matchin^was done to . substitute 
people with simila.r characteristics to those originally include in the study sampl 



1^ 



It was also .dec ixled to accept these data since the alternates "tJwere sinfflar to the' 
'original subj^ects. ' ^ >^ 

' Ninety-four percent, or 30, of the coordinators returned th^ir completed 
questionnaires. Forty-'five percent, or 181, of the instructors returned their . 
questionnaires.^ Of the returns, 31 were not usable because some (questionnaires 
were returned by, respondents that were teaching in both adu^lt evening progr/aJs and. 
day school programs or in neither program. This placed them outside the category 
af part-time adult evening instructors, the target poptflation of the study, and 
therefore, they we^re excluded from the data analysis. The, final usable instructor 
returns were 37.5%, or i'^o,^of the original 400 .ctors sampled/ Of these 

150 instructors, 66 wuiu from the metro AVTIs and 84 were from the out-state AVTIs. 




Data Analysis 

The data were analyzed in three sebarate sections,. The first was the analysis 
of the Unformat ion obtained from the instructors. The second was the analysis of 
informatiSn obtained from the coordinators, and the third was the comparison of the 
information obtained from the coordinators and the instructors. 

The instructor information was analyzed separately for the instructors who 
were employed in metropolitan AVTIs and those whov^v^e employed in out-state AVTts. 
The percentages of the metropolitan instructors that picked each category under 
each item were computed as were the percentages of the out-state instructors that 

^ picked each category under eaA item. In those cases whe^e the instructor cpuld 
only pick one category under each item (e.g. Did you begin teaching* for the first 
time after January 1 , 1977? yes, no), the responses' o.f the metropolitan and 

^ out-state inst\ructors weYe compared. ^These .comparisons were accomplished by com- 
puting a chi-square statistic to determine whether or not the differences in 
responses between the metropolitan and .out -state instructors were clue to chance. If 
thq differences between the metropolitan and out -state instructors could occur by 
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• chance less than ten times out of 100 (a .10) the response of both the metro- ^ 
politai* and the out-state instructor^ ^were. reported separa-tely. The chi squar^ ^ 
re'sults presented in Appendix .II are appi^oximat ions'because, in a substantial 

number of cells, the expected frequencies were less than 5. -If the diff^r^ti^es 

■ ^ — 1? 

between t;he metropolitan and out-state instructors we^e not ^th^t large, .the ^ 

i " . ^ 

composite information, incmding both the metropolitan and out-state instructors, 
was only reported. \ , ^* 

In- some cases the instructors were allowed to pick more than one category 

^ ' ' r ' ■ 

under each item. Vot example^ they were asked to/ indicate each of the types 

of teacher training courses or content they had received in the past. Therefore; 

a person^could indicate "theyJiad^ taken part ,in a cours^^ construction activity < 

as wel^l'^as' a testing activity.,. In cases of this type, there was no -attempt 

' made at comparing the responses ^f fhe metropolitan an(^ out-state instructors. 

The coordinator responses were analyzed in the same way as the instructor 

responses except the coordinators were not broke^clown into metropolitan and 

out-state groups. / - \ 

"t • J- * / 

Finally, for t/^ose items that were asked of botfi .the instructors an<d the 



c6<:^r9jlinators , comparisons ^yyere made between th(S^ instHictq^ ' responses ancj'the^ 
coordipators ' responses. 



I 



...i 
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; ' ' ... ' FIN01NGS AND CONCiUSIoVS - ' .- . 

V /The 'findings afid corvelusions of. this -study -will .be discussed in three^ separate » 
^garts. The fit^st part will descril^e the^^nformation which was only obtained from 
the adult instructprs. The second part will present the ir^ormation which was only"^ 
obtained from the ^dult coordi^nators . The third part will present the information, 
that was gat^lfered from both the instructors and the coordinators. The third part 
will also present a. comparison 'c^f^ the information obtained from the two groups. 

Instructots ' ' » ' ' , 



:q^s 



»v - The actual tables presentin)^ the information obtain^ed frf)m the instructors are-*^' 
presented in Appendix I. These tables present the summary information obtained 
from both the metropolitan' and out-state instructors. In those cases where the 
responses of the metropolitan ^nd out state instructors wjpre significantly different, 
the infx)rmation for each group is presented^ separately in Appendix II. Those cases 



are indicated by an asterisk (*) before an it^iii^ number in Appendix I. 



The instructors who responded 13b the stud^ were teaching in a number of differ- 
ent Fields. F-orty percent were teaching in trade and technical education^ 23% 
in home economics education, 17% in business and offiee education, IS-o in health 
education, 3% in distributive education, l-a it^ agricultural educat ion , and 3j| in 
^programs wh'^i'ch they categoriezed . to be ^^'other". The "other" category included 
programs that the teachers did not feel could be categorized into any pf the » 

V 

.ot'hcr above categc3r ie^s , 'The percentages of instructors employed in th^ different 
types of programs differed signif icantj^y between the metropolitan and oyut-state < 
groups ^ These ^^fferences were ^pr imari ly ill the percentage^^of home economics and' 
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trade and technical programs. .While 33.3% of the out-state programs were Home 

economics progra/ns, .only 9,l-o of the metropolitan pro'grams were. And, while 48.5% 

of the metropolitan programs, were trade and technic'al progorams, only ^3.3%iof the 
^ \' J, V ..J . • , • 

r' state programs ware. i y ' > ^ ^ 

The majority of the instructors ^Iso worked at jobs dther'-xhan t-eaching forty 
or more hours per week (69%). Jhe. majority taught two oii less days per^w'eek 
(76%). However, th^re was a significant difference between the numbers of 
davJ per week the meti^opolitan and out-state t^^hers taught. Whereas .91% of the 
outstute teachers^aught twoyjySvJ^^sjl^ays per week, ofll/ 63% of the metropolitan ^ 

teachers did, The ma j ority^ (91%) 'Vaught less than ten hours per week. > Only 17% 

■ ^ \ 
of t\]e instructors indicated they taught more than 200 hours per year. 

Th^ instrucfors were asked" quest ionsi concerning the amount of teacher educa-' 

tion.they had in the past and their licensure status. They were asked to indicate 

each of the types of teaching IJ/'enses they had. Of the 150 instructors that 

esponded, 81% of those instructors indit;ated they w^re licensed as an acluTt 

vocational instructor. Eleven-percent 0 them indicated they were certified as. 

secofidary vocational irfetructors Twenty-one percent indicated they were certified 

as post-seconclary vocational instructors, and 4% indicated they were certified 

to be non-vocational in^ructors . More than likely th^^ 19% that did not indicate 

they wei^e licensed as an adult vocational instructors were licensed at a higher ^ 

level which qualified them tp teach as adult vocational instructors. 

An, analysis of the highest level of educat ion ^ofl the instructors revealed' - 
' ^ . / 

that only two percent had not had soqie education beyond' high school. Hleven per- 
cent had onjy received some' additional on-the-job training, 141 had some forgi of 
post-secondary vocat ional education and 73ft had some col lege^duc/ation , More than 
li-kely many of those that' indicated they had some form of co 1 1 ege ' educat ion had 
taken^ some of the teacher education sequence. ♦ 

More than half of the jm^tructors indicated they had some form of teacher edu- 



galt*^^^ Fifty-three perc^nt.,of the instroctors indicated they had received 

^ ' ' ' ' ' ^ . / . ^ 

some form, of teacher education in the, area of teaching methods. /Fortjvsix . ^ 

percent said they had some teacher education instruction in eSurse construction, 

*and 45% indicated they had taken, part in a pre-serVice teacher education workshop. 

c ■ f ^ • . » . 

These findings indicate that a large number of^the aduU ^Voc^tiona^ instructors 

who are, employed as part-tim^ people have had some, form of teacher education . ^ 

In an attempt to find but where these individuals^ received^ftheir teactier 

t ' 

education, they were asked to indicate the number of hours of teacher education 

' , / \ ' ^ . ^ 

they received; tRrough indus-^ry, teacher education instfitutions , schools in . 

whibh they are employed, and military service. About 35% of the instructors 

indicated they had received- some teacher ed^ation through teacher education 

institutions, A^out 29% of the instructors indicated they ha^l received some 

form of teacher educatiorif from their own school, 23% indicated they receiveH 



some fonn of teacher education through industry, ind 11% ^indicated they received 
some form of teacher educUtion through the mil itaryj^^services . At this point, it 
appears most of the adult vocat iona 1 instructors are not being served by teacher 

■ • • L . ' ' 

education inst i tut ior>fe . 

s An attempt was /il^o made to determine the amount ff the instructors who were 



J 

past year (since January 1?. 1977). OT]ly 13"^ indicate^ 



newly employed duringu^..., ^^^^ j v j — » > - 

" — ■ 6 • f - ' 

they-were aewly employed, which means that-87% were employed as adult partytime 
vocational instructors, for more than one year. There was a significant difference 
between the met-ropol itan and out-state groq/ps on this item.^ Whereas 20.5% of the 
out-state instruct'ors were new, only 3,2% of the metropolitaiL. instructors were. y 

> Codrdinators <^ , f. (j 

■ This section present^s i f format i on ^hat was. >^athered only/rom the coordinators 



The ^Jt^ual^jM^s of the coordinator in^^ormaliion are presented in /^endix III. 
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The Q9ordin^tors were asked ta indicate the number o^f^^rt-time vbcationa,! 
tekchers they emplO|^d during a typical Year. About 26% ' indicated they 
\ employed between one* and %|iF;:y teachers, 30-% indicat<)d.they enrpl^yed between'' 
.^thirty-one and sixty teachers, 27% indicated/they employed between sixty-One 
and one 'hundred ^nd thirty--^^, .teacher^ , and 'm 'indiratedVhQy employed^ 
between one hundred and thirty-six and four hundred teachers. . ' 

To further invest ig'ate the'^ffi^ and duration of the adulf part-time 
vocational insj^ructors ' previous teacher education, the coordinators were 
asked to estimate the. number of 'hours they felt their instructors sp^t in 
teacher training activities offered by a teacher training institution or \^ 
their own school. About 56% of the coordinators indicated their instructors 
had some teapher education at teacher education institutions, \hile 69% of the 
coordina^tors indicated they had some form of teacher education in' their, own 
schools. About LS% indicated other sources, e.g., industry. For, each case, 
'the majority of-the coordinators that responded estimated that their instriic-. 
tors' previous teacher education' was 40 hours or less per teacher education 
site. ' ^ 

The coordinators indicated things they felt mi^ht interfere with teachers 
participating in teacher education activities. Eighty percent indicated 
another job commitment 43% indicated personal mo'tivation, 37% indicate^vd!^- 
tance to ^travel, 47% indicated experience^^or inexperience as a teacher, 77% 
Indicated salary remuneration, 13% indicated that being a part-time teacher 
interfered, and'^7% indicated other miscellaneous reasons. 

The coordinators were also asked^ indicate the percentage, of -their 
instructors that turned, over every yedt to determine how mWy new instructor^ 
would need to be trained each year. About 14% indicated from one to -five puercent 
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turnover, 32% imdicated a six to ten percent turnover, 25%* indicated an eleven 

'to twenty percent turnover, 22*^0 indicated a twenty-one to thirty .percent turn- 

p. ■ . 

over, and 7% indicated a thirty-one to sixty percent turnover. Only about 29*1 
of the coordinators indicated that tnore than 20% of their instructors turned over 
each year. This is-^ smaller' number than our advisors originally anticipated. 

' The coordinators were a^lso asked to indicate how the students who participate 
in the adult evening programs tend to differ from the students that' part icipate in 
regular day programs. This question was asked to determine if the, teacher education 
activities of these ceachers should incorporate unique ways' of dealing with their 

. . , ■ ■ \ 

students. Ninety-three percent indicated that the adult evening students tend to be 
employed more often, 83%' indicated ^at they tend to be more highly motivated to 
learn, 27% indicated that they experienced mo^^vm-essures to take the program, such 
as union- requirements, and 23% indicated other miscellaneous differences. 

The coordinators Were asked to indicate the type of grading and testing 
policies their school advocates for the adult programs. Seventeen percent indicated 

they advocate giving tests in the programs, 33% indicated they advocate giving pass/ 

■ 1 " 

no pass grades, 17% indicated advocating letter br numerical grades, 50% indicated 

advocating giving students certificates of attendance/completion, and 17% indicated 

"other';. 

Findings Regarding Items That Wore Ask^^id of Roth the- Instructors and the Coordinators 



Section II of both the qu^t i onna i res designed for the instructors and coordina- 
^tors pertained to teaching skills wliich c:\ch of the groups felt nn adult vocational 
instructor might need lielp with developing. The section was purposefully designed « 
to' not ask the question, "What competencies do you feel an adult evening instructor 
.should possess?". Rather, we wer* nterested^in identifying those things which the 
adult vocational instructor would need h^p^in developing. 
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The instructors and cb^)rdinators were asked to rev;Lew each of sixty-two 

teaching skill^ which adult vocational instructors might need help in developing. 

They were askecjl to rate each of these sixty-two teaching .skills on a four-point 

scale. The ratings ranged from '»Need Much Help", "Need Moderate .HelpV, "Need 

Slight Help", to "Need No Help". The percentages of tTie instructors indicating- 

that adult vocational inst^tors needed "Much Help" or needed "Moderate Help" • 

were combined. A similar thing was done for^ the coordinators. The sixty-two 

teaching skills were then ranked in terms of the percentage of instructors or 

coordinators who felt adult vocational instructors might need help in developing 

them. For example, forty-six percent of the instructors indicated that they felt' 

adult vocational instructors would like help with "the identification of students 

whose performance is impaired by chemical dependency, e,g . , drugs and/or alcohop^' 

Since a larger percentage indicated that adult vocational instructors needed help 

with this skill than an^ of the other skills, it was ranked number one for the 

instructors. The same was done for the coordinators. Table 1 presents the rank- ' 

ings of the sixty-two teaching skills for the coordinators arid instructors. The 

teaching skills are listed in the rank prder as determined by the coordinators 

The rank orders of the skills for thq instructors are presented in a separate colymn 

' , , ' ' - ' ' «^ , 

on the same sheets. * 

An examination of the rankings of the ratings given ^o rhe teaching skills by . 

the coordinators and the instructors indicates a wide differerrte of of>inion. The 

following is a comparison of the categories of the teaching skills which appeare^i 

in the top ten teaching skills as rate<^ by the coordinS?Crs and the instructors. Of 

the ten teaching akills which were rated highest by the^.coordinators, four were from 

the course planning skills, three from the adult 'psychology skills, two #rom special 

needs, one from instructional skill^s, and one from eval;uation. Of the ten -skills' 

that . were rated highest by instructors, five were from , J he special needs skills, two 

were . from the ad'uTt psychology skills , two were from the implementation of media arid 

^one was from course planning. 2 J ' / 
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The rankings of the coordinafors tend to agree with the way in which many exper- 
ienced educators view the importance of selected teaching skills. The responses are 
very "similar to those responses^ obtained from the advisory committee which was 
assembled to identify content for an experimental introduction to vocational teacher 
''education teaching study. Initial In-Service for Non-Decreed Post-Second'ar/ Vocational 
Instructors (Pucel , 1977), conducted during July 1, 1976 - December 30, 1977. The^ 
rankings of the coordinators are also very similar to the listings T)f the objec- 
tives which the state committee, assembled to identify courses needed for post- 
secondary vocational certification, developed (Teacher Education Sequence, State i 



Plan of .t^ocational Education and Successor Rules, 1978). 
■ / 

However, the instructors' responses are very similar to the responses which were 
obtained from the needs assessment study entitled, Minnesota In-Service Vocational- 
Technical Instructor. Needs Assessment Survey (Pucel, et al., 1976), which was aimed 
at identifying the continuing. education needs of vocational teachers who had at least 
two-year vocational certification. 

This latter finding of the emphasis of the instructors on developing skills to 
deal *lith special needs populations is difficult to interpret. This finding was 
brought to a number of vocational teacher educators and the advisory committee in 
an attempt to get an interpretation. A number of possible inte^rpretations were pro- 
posed.- First, it might be that adi>lt vocatrional instructors are faced with a large 
number of people who require special attention in tlieir classes due to some tyipe of ' 
physical or chemical probleTn^ or some type of learning disabilit\ . This would mean 
that they truly have a problem which needs solving and teacher education should 
emphasize those skills. 

Second, it might he that the adult vocational teacher is not -familiar with the 
•terminology of education, nor the conij) I ex i r >• of oi-ganizing and ]M-esenting material 
in the classroom. In this context, tliieyj^Hiig ]M-o]^arat ioW for class- 

room instruction and Jcl ivory as being a sefious problem since the\* feel the\- could 
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mode|^ the behaviors of the other instructors which they have had during their many 
years of education. If this is true, those skills related to sj^ecial needs populations 
may be seen as a serious problem since they probably have not seen teachers during 
their many years of education dealing with those types of students. 

A third possibility is that siJice a large number- of instructors indicated that 
they have received some forms of teacher education C^.g./53^o indicated they had 
received some teacher education in the area of teaching methods, 45% indicated they 
had taken part in an introduction to vocational teaching course), the teachers may 
actually have the beginning lervel skills in the areds of preparation to enter the 
classroom, and, therefore, are looking for more specialized additionaT' sTcills. 

Although all three of these alternatives, plus others, might be operating for 

given individuals, the second explanation seems to be the most reasonable in terms -of 

this study, ^he directions to the instructors were to indicate those teachin'g skills 

they felt adult vocational instructors would need the .most help in developing. They 

% 

were not asked to indicate those skills which they felt were most important to teach- 
ing in an adult evening program'. This alone might have biased their responses in 
terms of selecting skills which they felta^lt vocational teachers would have the 
least background in performing. ' . 

There , were some areas in which the metro and out-state instructors have different 
opinions. There was a significant difference between the out-state and metro instruc- 
tors on nine of the teaching skills. In Qight of these nine cases, the differences ' 
were really not ver\' meaningful. The differences were primarily between the numbers 
of people who indicated they needed much help or moderate help. Those skills which 
fell into this group included 1) divide course into instructi%)nal parts, 2j coordinate 
materials with corresponding day school vocational programs, 3) f)resent information 
through an illustrated talk, 4) direct students in applying problem solving techniques 
5) demonstrate a concept or principal to be learned, 6) assist students in making 
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TABLE 1 

; RANK ORDERINGS OP COORDINATOR AND INSTRUCTOR RATINGS OF SKILLS' 
ACCORDING TO PERCEPTION OF HELP NEEDED* 



Coord. 


Instruc. 


9 

Item 


1 


13.5 


G61 I^ntify positivis} and negative student yerbal and jioni- verbal react ion$ 
t^ instruction. . ^ v 


2.5 


/ 9.5 


A7 Identify and select appropriate ways to teach. 


2.5 


3 , - . 


043 Present infonpation with television and viJcn-taped equipment. 


4 


7 


F56 Adjust^^© learning/classroom environment and materials to better 

\ ,serve individual students with special needs. , 

) . , # - 


5.3 


11.5 


B27 Direct individualized instruction through the use of leawiing packets, 
modules, etc. ^ , 

.5 £ : ~— ! . J £ . '/ ; 


5.3 


20.3 


A4 Conduct a task or content analys/s to identify what is to be taugh/ ' 

in the course. . * ^ * , 


^^5.7 


33.5 


A6 Select and prepare course objectives. 


8 


. 32 


— — — — ' : — ■ ~ 

E49 Develop a. written test to- determine student knowledge of course 
materials.. 

r 


• 9.21 


13.3 


Al Identify the learning characteristics of the student populations for 
which instruction will be developed, ^ 


9.21 


4 


^ F55 Identify students whose performance is impaired by social problems, , 
' etc . ^ ' ' ' . \. 




17.3 


G64 Understand the effect of past /Educational successes or failures upon 
adult learners. ^ 


9.21 


9.5 


G65 Identify and use appropriate ways of counseling to assist students. 


13.1 


43.2 


■ 3 ""^ 

A5 Select and organize what is to be learned in the course. 


13.1 


40.^ 


A9 Divide course into instructional parts. 


'13,1 


25. 3 


BIS Employ positive means of providing feedback to students. 


13.1 


20.3 


B16^ Provide ihstruction for the slower and the more capable students. 


13.1 


5,5 


F57 Identify resources, both in and outside of the school setting to aid 
in the development of individual students with special needs. 


13.1 


56 


G67 Understand the importance of teacher enthusiasm and support. ^ 


13.1 


48.21 


(jOo MainLain an open minQ concerning tne lacab diia ujjiiiiuiio ai.uui,iiLr> . 


20.5 


58.3 


B26 DemcJnstrate a concept or principle to be learned. 


20.5 


43.2 


B17 Present information through an illustrated talk. 

1 • " 


22 


j S8.3 


B24 Sunparize a lesson. * 


23.5 


35.3 


BI8 F-mploy simulatic^n' techniques using likenesses, models, mock-ups of 
what student will find on tl'.e job. 


23. S 


. 28 


r.lS Develop ways to rate studc^^t '»s shop/ laboratory performance. 



.*Uank orderinus were done on the Iwsis of the ndlb^r of people wlu) indicated much or moderate 
lie In was needed. . OX 



Tabl% 1 (cont'd.) 



^ Coord . 


•Ins true. 




2S.21' 


^ 


C34 Identify and use appropriate ways for monitoring student progress. 


. 25.21 


• <5.5 


D45 Locate, ord^r and evaluate audio-visual instructional materi^als. 


25. 21 


2 • 


F58 Deal with crisis situations involving , students with special needs, 
e.g.^, epileptic seizures^ raciaLcpnfrontation, etc. 


, 25.21 


8 


G62 Understand the conditions and forces, cultural , social and economic, 

* 

which influence, adult learning. . ^ 


» 29.10 


15.5 


A3 Identify. and clarify individual student needs. 


29.10' 


'•25.3 , 


A8 Identify and select instructic^al materials. 


29.10 


43.2 


AlO^Jfiequence course ins^uctional parts. 


2a. 10 


20.3 


D39 Present information with overhead and opaque projectors. 


29. 10 


, 25.3 


D42 Present information with audio recording machines. 


. 1 u 


1 


F54 Identify students whose 'performance is impaired by chemicaT'dependency , 
e.g., drugs and/or alcdh(^^^ 


,29. 10 


17.3, 


/ «• . ■» 

G6(J Apply non-verbal communication, such as gestures, facial expressions, 
and silence. 


36.21 


52.5 


G66 Respect each student* s feelings and id6as. 


36.21 


23.5 


G63 Understand what motivates adults to participate in training programs. 


56.21 


29, i 


*D41 Present information with film projectors. * 


36.21 


62 


B25 Remonstrate how to do a task, step by stpp. 


40 




E47 Evaluate student's performance according to entry level performance 
.standards of the occupation. 


41.3 


35.5 " 


£51 Determ-ine grades in a vocational" cours'fe. 


41.3 


38.5 


D40 Pre^nt information with fili)i strip and slide projectors. 


41 '.3 


61 


9^3 Introduce a lesson. * 


44.21 


38.5 ■ 


B14 Conduct group or panel discussions. 

I -■ r 


44.21 


35.5 


B21 Direct students in applying problem-solving techniques. 


44.21 


11.5 


D38 Prepare transparency materials for use with an overhead projector. 


44.21 


15.5 


F53 Identify students whose performance is impaired by physical handicaps, 
1 earning disabi 1 it ies , behavior/ emot iona 1 problems , etc . 


W 

48.21 . 


^0.3 ' B19 Direct .students on how and what to study. 


J 48.21 


43.5 


B22 Direct the student in the use of at project as a way to learn. 


48. 21 


48,21 


B29 Relate classroom instruction to the job exp'eriences of adult stucfents. 


48.21 


48. 21 


E50 Scliedule and use tests. 


52,5 


17.5^ 


All Coordinate materials with corresponding day school vocational program. 

^ ^ ^ 


52. 5 


57 


1)44 Present informatio^i with the chalkboard and fl'ip chart.- 


54.5 


48.21 


C32 Establish and ^aiptaia f i 1 ing^jcecoi-dkeeping system. 


54 .^5 


52,5' 

V 


828 Present/ information by bringiii;^ in a subject matter expert. 
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^ Table 1 (cont'd.). ' t* • . 



Cqord. 


— n 

Inst rue. 


• • Item , 


56.5 


40.3 


C36 Be familiar with student management* and discipline principles. | 


56.5 


43.2 


B30 Assist students to make immediate on-the-job application of what they 
have learned. 


58 


54 


B20 Direct student shop or laboratory experience. ^ 


59.5 


' 33.5 


A2 Understand the differences between adult vocationa^l and other adult 
education programs. . ^ 






C35 Identify, Locate and obtain necessary supplies, equipment and 
fixtures. 


61 


58.3 


C33. Provide an environment favorable to the health ^d safety of students 

-/J ' 

and. staff such as use of saffety glasses, proper ventilation, teaching 
safety awareness. ' 


62 


55 


Bl3 Plan and direct individual or group field .trips. 




immediate, on-the-job ^application of what they have learned, 7) understand:>hat 
motivates adults to participate in training programs/ and identify and use apm 
priat'C ways of counseling to assist stud^ents. There seemed to be, a raeaningful/Hif Ter- 
ence between- the percentages of metro^and out-state instriictors on the sk/il ''emplpy^ 
simulation techniques using likenesses, models, mock-ups of what student Iwill find on 
the job". Whereas about 27% of the out-state group felt that adult vocational teachers 
needed help with' this skills, only 8% of ^e metro instructors f eit , they /leeded'.help. 

Section III of both the instructor and coordinator questionnaires asked questions 
al4ut the format of the delivery system that should be used for presenting teacher 
education to adult vocational teachers. Both groups were first asked to indicate if 
they felt there '.w^s a need for progranjs to help 'the part-time adul% vocational teacher 
levelopf^teaching skills. Table 2 indicates that 93*% of the coordinators and 87% of 
the instructors felt there was a need for such a program. 



Table 2 

Percentages of Coordinators and Instructors Who Felt There 
is a Nee^^'for Programs to Develop Teac^Mi^ Skill 



< 





Coordinators 


Instructors 


Yes , 


93% ' 


87% 


No ■ 


7% 


13% 


Total 


iOO% 

r 


100% , 


N = 30 


N = 150 



The instructoj?S' .were then asked, "Wt^ld you be interested in participating in 
le or more teacher training activities?",. Seventy-one percent of the instructors 
idicated they would participate in one or more teache^ education activity per 
jar, 14% indicated that they would part/f'cipat^ in only one teacher education 
:tivity, and 15% indicated they woul/ participate in'no teacher education activities. 

' 3- : . . 



The respoiV5es of th^ coorddnatgfrs to this question kere very similar. The basic 

■ ^ • • ' . ^ ' 

differente was that whereas 15% of the instructors indicated 'they would participate : 

J . ^ ^ ■ f ■ . , 

teacher education a'citivities, only 7% of the coordinators felt that instructors 



i-n no 



-would not be willing to participate in teacher educati^ activities. These findings 



indicate that the majority., of the instructors would Be willing to participate in 
teacher education' activities and the majority of the coordinators feel.-^hat the in- 

, V ■ y ' •« 

stri^ctors would be, willing to participate in teacher education activities. 



c 
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Tablets 

Willingness^f Instruct:ors 'to Participate 
in Teacher Education Activities 



Amount of Participation 

• ^ • • ' . r' 


Coordinators 


Instruo^oife ' 


Would pa:rticipate in one or moTe 

v'^eacher education activity a y^ar 


67% ' ^ 


' 71%. 


^ould participate in one teacher ^ 
education activity 6nly 


"^"^ ' 26% 


14% 


. Would participate i4i no teather 
education'Vctivities ^"^tr^ ^ 


\ 7% /' 


15% 


Totals 


jLoe% 


100% 



N = 27 



N ■= 139 



An attempt was also made to determine the^ type of format with which the teachers 
would like to Me taught. If one ranks the teaching formats based on the percentages 
of the inftructoirs or coordinators that felt the techniques would be appropriate 
for use wj^ adult vocational teachers, the, rankings of the coordinators and , the in- 
structors are the same. The fijst choice of both groups, was instruction offered throi^gh 
seminar discussion, the second choice was group classroom activities, the thi-rd 
was self-study materials, the fourthl^was televi^on 1 ectures plus reading and 
homework and/or legal discussion groups, and the fifth was correspondence. The ' 
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least popular instructional deli,very format was computer assisted instruction. This' 

- ' ' ' ) 

information implies that, instruction for the adult evening iQtructors probabl): V- 
shduld be done in some type of group setting. Tab 1 e>^ shows^he percent ag4 for 



;.eliVery format preferences. 



V 



/ ^ Table 4 
Instructional Delivery Format Preference's . 



Deli-^ery Voxmat 


Coordinators 


Instructors 


GrQup Classroom 
Activities 


67% 


59% 


Seminar Di/'scussions 


- 87% 


68% 


TV plUs Homework/ 
Discussi/in 


23% . 


18% ^ 


Self-s/udy 


^ 30% 


29% 


Corresj^i^ndence 


7% 


15% * 


Computer Instruction - 


-^3% 





N * 30 N =. 150 ' t 

Instructors were asked to indicate the ways in whi^h their cur ent needs for 
the development of teaching ski'lls were being met. The coordinators were also a-^ked 
to indicate .how -the)) felt instructors were currently, meeting these needs. Fourteen 
percent bf the instructors indicated they felt they had no needs and 10% of the 
:oordinators^ indicated they flit their instructors had no needs. Fourteen porjent of . 
the instructors felt they had needs but thtey were not being met and 23% of the coor- 
linat-ors felt their instructors had needs that were not being met. The coordinators 
:elt that the largest amount of instructor needs were being met by local school staff. 
:he instructors agreed with this. The coor'dinators felt that the Universities were 
;he second largest factor in meeting the needs of instructors whereas instructors 
'elt that self -study on their part^was the second most often used form of meeting 



) 
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their needs. Twenty-eight percent of the instructors felt that some of their 
teaching skill needs were being met by the teaching training institutions. - 

.'^ ' " ' Table 5 ' 

< Ways in Which Current Needs for the Development 
'^''^ ^ of Teaching Skills are Being Met 

• ) • ■ r . ■ 



i 



9i 



Teaching Skill Need . y 


Coordinators 


Instructors 


/^5o awareness of needs 

^— ^ ■ — *: : 


10% 




14% 


Needs not being met 

-> - 


23% 


14% 


NeedsAmet by' local school staff 


83% ' 


37% 


Needs met through state univer- 
'sities ar University of Minnesota 


,4|%- 


28% 


-Needs met through self-study 
' program 


■ • 27% , 

- . r' 


35% 



N = 30 



ISO 



! One conce^ of the study^ was to identify what would motivate teac}\ers par- , 
t|icipate in teacKipr education activ^ies. The teachers and-the coordinators were \ 
asked to select a number of alternatives that they fj^lt might be possible motivations 



iQher5 to participate in instructional activitflls. The instructors indicated 
that the greatest , expe'ctation from participating in teaching training acft.ivities 
would be personal growi:h (85%) , Sixty-three percent expected some clock hour 

Zdit toward licensure/certif ication, 34% expected incentive pay raises, and 30% 
ected college credit. The coordinators were nsked to indicate what they felt the 
teachers should receive for participation in teacher education activities. Eighty- 
sev.en percent of the coordinators felt the instructors should get clock hour credit 
.toward 1 icensure/cert if ication. Sixty percent felt they should receive personal 
growth, 47% 'incentive'pay raises, and 33% college credit. 
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Table 6 



Expected Returns, fjpom Participating in 
. Teacher Training Activities 



E xpect ed^Jte^um y 


Coordinators 


Instructors 


Personal Growth 
Clock Hour Credit 


— . ■ — T— 

60% 


Ajj. 8-5% 




-v-~^ 

63% ■ 


Incentive Pa/v Raise^ 

r 


47% 


34°^ 


College Credit 


, 33%' 


30% ■ 



N = 30 . 



N = 150 



r 



A series cxf questions were asked of both instructojr^^nd coordinators.^ try 
to determine the best time of year and time frame f6sp presenting teacher education 
activities to adult vocational teachers. Both the majority of the ipstructors^nd 

T * 

\ 

th6 coordinators indicated that activities should be offered for , one day per week 
for three to four hours a day. . About ^half of the coordinators and instructors in- 
dicat^ that the- activity should be from five^ to ten' weeks in duration and/^ 
other half indicated -that it should be between one and four weeks. Few people 
indicated the activity should be more than ten.%eks. However, there was not -a 
Clear-cut response from the instructors. (See Table 7) - ' . . 

•Table 7 

Preferred Duration of Teacher Edutat!ion Activities 



L 
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Time 


Coordinators 


Instructors 


Weeks/Activify 


1-4 weeks 
or* 

5-10 weeks 


1 -,^^j|^weeks 

' or 

S - IC weeks 


Days/Week 


1 day 


1 day 


Hours/Day ^ - 


3-4 hours 


3-4 hours 









The majority of the t-paqhers indicated that they would be .willing to go 
less than forty miles to participate /in a^ teacher education activity. Only -22% 
of the instructors indicated they would be willing' to travel more than sijcl^y 
miles to participate in a tfeacher education activity/ There was a significant 
difference between the metro and out of state inst'ructors' mileage preferences, 
indicating that the out^/)f state insXructprs >nBre willing to travel further 

; 7 -v^ ^ f \ ' ^ 

than the metro instructors^ (See Appendix II). Only 13% of the coordinators * 
indicated that they felt/ their staff would be willing to travel mote thaii 
sixty milei to participsite in^ a /teacher ^^ucat ion actzvity. (See TalJle 8) 



Table 8 
7 

/Preferred Round Trip. Mileage 



Miles / 


^Coordinator 


Instiaatetor 


. / 

1-20 , 


/ 33% 


r 30% 

r 


21-40; 


/ 25-% f ,■ 


22% 


41-60 


" T 1 ' 

29% 


^ 

26% 


61-360 


/ 13% 


'■ — • ^ — 

'•'22% 


Total 


100% 


100% 



N = 24 



N =, 115 



Instructors and coordinators were also asked to indicate^ the preferred time 
of the year artd the preferred time^ of the day that instruction, probably should b 
^ offered. The majority ^of botli groups indicated that the instructi(on should be 
^^o^^ed during rtfe evenings. The times of the year that both the coordinators 
and the instructors felt that the instructors would prefer to participate in - 
teacher education activities were the fall and winter^ 



SlMlARYj OF FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS . . 
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The summary of findings will be discussed in relation to the six objective^ / 
stated f6r the study. Each objective will |be stat-ed and^'the findings relative 
to that objective will be summari/^d. .'^ ' • 

' • V , " ■ . ' ■ ' . ■ '-. ■ 

.1' Provide descriptive information about the part-time aduK vocational instructor 

" ^ \ ' ~ ^ ' ' ' • . : 'v 

Over sixty-three peroi^nt of the instructors were teaching i^ prog^^ams t;hat were? 
'-."^^^siS^^^^d i^s trade and technical education programs or home economics* education 
^^ograms. The rest were teaching in programs in the areas of business and' office 
education, health education, distributive education, and other ' programs , Tbere 
was a significant difference in the types of programs offered in the metropolitan 
and out-state areas. While 33.3% of the out-state programs were home economics 
programs, only 9. 1%^£ the metropolitan programs were. And while 48, 5% of^the 
metropolitan; programs wej^ trade ^nd technical programs, only 33.3% of the out- 

^ / ' \ ■ ' ^ : ; 

state programs wejre. 

The majority of ' the instructors worked at jol^s other ^than teachi'ng ^orty hours 

i 

a week and taught two or less days per week. The majority also taught less than 
^ ten hours per week. HojiWever, tli% -metropolitan instructors tende^^q^each more 
rdays per week than the o„ut-state inst/uctors. f - 

1 ■ . , 

The instructors had a variety of different Vocational licenses „ About 98% 
of the instructors ha^ gone beyond a high' s'fhool" education ap^ 73% had some fo 



rm 
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of college e'^ucation. Probably marw/of those who hav^had some form of college 
education had taken part in teacher^ducation activities provided by the UYiiver- 
sities. A majtority of the instructors indicated they had t&ken part in some type 
of teacher education program in the past', This teacher education was received 
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through industry, teacher eckicat ion institutions, schools in which they were 
employed, and military service. The largest percentage of the instructors 
indicated they had received their teacher education through teacher education 
institutions (35^,,). However, (,5';, or the majority of the instructors 
apparently had not been served by teacher education institutions. 
•' _^/The ma-jority of the coordinators indicated that the turnover rate of their 
instructors was' 20»„ or less per year. Only 1 of the instructors indicated they 
were newly employed during the past year. There was a significant di f ferer^^.^*. 
between the metro and out-s-t;at'e groups. Whereas 2().5'i, of the out state inst ructors 
were new, only .S.2%-of 'the metropolitan instructors were new. ,,,, 

From the information obtained, the foUowiivg statements are true i)f tiie 
majority of this group'of part-time vocational instructors: their primary 
occupations are other t ban t each i ng , They teach less than ten hours a weeK , 
they hold adult vocational licenses, tlioy have IkkI ,onir c.,llei;e education 
and some f|jj-iii of t cache r educat i on . and t hev ar,- :iot ...w to the ticld ..t' 
teaching. Most !,avo haJ ,i yo,,, mo,., ot t,,.!,;,,.; o x p, . r i , .ur . • . tliir. .,.ntri 

buting to a relativol'y stafilo ; .j -! i i , 1 1 : . 

Z. Asscv^s whether o, not^ there is ,i ne.cl to.- |.rc .r,vuv/uy •..•rino j.rov.ram-. 
to hel]' develo|> the teaclung skilP, ol |,ai-t tunc vocational in.tMKt..r 

.About ').S':, of the cooini I nat orb auA S,";, ol il,,- i n t ii i> I o r , t, It tli, i, u.o, 
need for a tcaiTuT oJucalion |m-o,;,,;.,„i i,,, ih,. .,,-■! Iiin,- a. lull >, , iii mmI n, i . 

AI)our 7r:, of the I list Mu tors indicated iIion uooid | m i' t ir i j m t , ■ i i; ,ai. > -i.,!. 
t cache r <>dnc,U ion ao I i v i I i c,-, v .a r .nuj^ a ma i o i , t ., o i i i,,. . , i , , I i n a t o r , i , | i 

theii- instliutoi . would attend a u 1^ a i t i ^ i t i. 

.i. Itetcrmme what |«,,i;tion, of the rM-.tmy. toa.h, , , du, ari.ai ■.o>iiMano lo, 
vocat H)iia;l iiist nic toi-. mi ghl a i a . he a|i|)rop . i a i c lor|M,t imi, adult vo,aiional 
inst ruct ori . 
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Based on the results of this study it is difficult to determine the exact com- 
position of a teacher ^educat i orv for the adult vocational instructors. Therefore, it " 
is also difficult to compare a j)rogram for thosO instructor;; with a typical program ^ 



Le to the Ja 



■available to the ^ost-secondary vocational inslruct^rs. The primary factor which 
wnakes this difficult is.^'thc di sa-gr^emcnt betwcH^n the adult vocational cc^ordinators 
and the instructors in terms of what the instructors need the mo^t wit Ik 

Based on' the responses of the adult vocational coordinators, it would appear that 
the content covered in the five core courses currently rc({uircd to achieve five-year > - 
certification at the posti- secondary level, might also be appropriate for the 4d^Ji^ ^ 

■ . - ?>. 

vocational instructors. The on ly except ion is the content pertaining. to the evalua- 
tion of studeiitj|j(^,>^'iinT!<w^''''f^t''providing students with grades^. Both grouj)s rated the skill - 
pertaining ^ttf the scheduling "and use of tests rclativel\' low. However, the coordina- 
tors rated the skills "to develop a written tost to determine student knpvledge of 
Cv>urse materials" arui "employ positive means of providing feedback to students" 
re 1 a t i vo 1 y \\ i r.h . ^ i ' 

-I. \ss('^-.s what is ahmit th(^ [)a rt t i nic -Nichi I't vocational instructor's rej^^arding 

te<irher e<.lucalion noods anel t lie prohU'iiis the\\' havt' iiicctnii: thcse^ ruuuls. 

Rased on t }u- i ii s t ic t o r ratin)'.^ M wh<it thr\ t\'l>t adult vocational iristructors would 

rno'.t 1 I o hol{) wirh., it apfx-ar-', that tin- adult vg.cational instrautors TlmM they nec^i • 
• ■ 

sul>s t an I i.a 1 as'.istaiua^ iii lUsiiinr w i t li thv human interactions in the classroom and 

tochniijiH". 1 J cii t ! 1 \- I ng, t lir lUilividual iirrds and caparitios ol '.liuU-nts. ihi^\' 

i ■ . - 

^ to 

W( n I 1 d A \ .( ^ like fir 1 p vv 1 t' h ( li M I ( 11 ir ■ . lot" a dd rr \ I Mi' t In " . r 1i Cod s . h I vdic t ra t (h1 

skill, vvhicli T }Ky\ lolt adu 1 t J, V* . 1 1 I ooa 1 i n t^ i-ur t r'> ncodcd assi-ianco wlth■^ic^llt with 
•>prv lal n(vsp. ol .fiidrnt'. ,iiid lln' adapt at ion ot ^itnat ion*, in the r 1 a s i-(>oiii to iDiH't 
t hr n« 'rd ■. of I I 111 1 V I d o. » 1 ^ . In . » di 1 I I I M n ^ t i h • \ u r r« ■ i i < ' M ird u I I 1 1 I h r 1 d < ai I I I 1 I .1 1 i on 
aihl u-.<- or- r(">ourci' ma t i ',r''i a 1 . I ho ra- 1 o ta- , . i l won 1 d ^.ippc a r that a trarlior' cdiuatton 
p!a)v.i-ani tt>r" -adult \*ovatioiial 1 ii : . t lau t o i- ■ dioiil.d havr a ailjs t an t i a 1 emphasis ])ruaal 
u[)oii'thr dovi" I < ipinnii oi t Im .r '.kill-... If i d i I f m u 1 t to p I .i s o ' t Ih^ s<' findings into. 
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context.. ^Although attempts were made at trying to find alternative explanations as 
to why the instructors rated these skil Is" highest (See FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS: 
Findings Regarding Items That' Were Asked of Both the Instructors and Coordinators), 
at this point it would appear safe to say that they should be included in sojne way 
within the teacher education program prepar^ for them. 

An examination of how the teacher education needs of this group have 
been met and possible barriTK^s to them participating in vocational teacher 
education indicate^ the follcfwing. Apparently the coordinators and in- 
structors both saw the. majorit/ of the teachers^ education sl^ill development 
being facilitated by the local school staff. The coordinators saw the state 
uni.v^ersities or the University of Minnesota as being the next most used 
mechanism, while the instructors saw self-study as being the next most used 
mechanism. This may be because many adult vocational instructors may have 
participated in the use of the introduction to teaching program' of fered. 
through the ,»^tatc Dcpartniont t.) f liducat i on , wh Lch was associated with the text, 
Tlie Instrucfor and His Joj). in any event, it ap])cars' that the teacher education 
institutions have not been seen as th? jvi'imar'v vehicle for- hVifMnr, these 
teachers, meet tfieir neeils, / 

\ i'eachcT-s ..were asked about the methoti with \>jhich they woulc^ like tc^ sue 
teacher- education deliver-ed to tfiem, I'he only diMivery eharact e r* i s t i c that 
they indicatful that tends t o he somewhat vliff\M'ent li-oiii the current method of 
delivering teacher-^educat ion tV)r tlie cnrf cour'ses to post - secondary instructors, 
is that about \S0''. of t fie t (^ac he r-s nd coor-d i natoi's indicated t hc*v would like to 



r . \ v/ 

see activ.itje:^ o.t 1 r'om one (n I our \eek s ./'Tnx du r'a t /i on as (M)n t r-a t»ed with the ' 
typical^, f ive to ten week duration per-iod. The- m;7 ) o r i t y prel'er-r'ed teaciuM* education 
sessions to hv held one day pei^ w(uA I'or* between t hrtn^ and I'our^ Itour-s, the way' many ' 
of the currtMit core courst-. ar'e otTer-ed l)y t.eacluM- education institution'.. ^ 

4 
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, 5. Investigate whether the unique needs necessitate the development of 
new teacher education activites to meet the problems of part-time adult 
vocational instructors. 

Two unique considerations for the teacher education of adult "vocational ^ 
instructors seem to .need new approaches to meet the needs of this group. 
First, teacher education activities should be developed that can be 'used 
to help the adult vocational instructors with the development of the inter- 

personal skills and techniques necessary to deal with special needs students, 

.. .. ...^ 

to identify the individual heeds of adult learners, and to devise methods* 

of addressing the needs of the individual adult learners in their classrooms. 

These activitle^s would be in addition to thd^ typical kinds of pedegogical 

skills taught w^it^.in teaclier education activities currentl// designed to be contained 

within the teacher education core for post-secondary vocational instructors. 

In addition, since about 50^o of the instructors indicated they would prejfer 

to see teacher education activities last from one to^four weeks, as contrasted 

with the typical five to ten weeks, the teacher education act i v i t ies^may need - 

to lie broken down into smalle^r units for that group of individuals. This should 

not preclude adult instructors from taking the core courses which are typically 

made available to the [)ost - secondary vocaticMiril instructors, hut should probably 

be viewed as an al tenia t*ive for those instructors who prefer to involve a smaller 

■ ^ ■ * V 

amount o( time in teacher education activities. 

b. JJet ernii ne the most effective system for delivery of teacher education programs 
to par t - t i me adult vocat i ona 1 i n st rue tors . 

Rased on communication with coordinators and experience with providing 
teacher education net ivi ties f(jr po si - seconda ry vocational educators » it 
would appear that the most effective metliod for delivering instruction to tlie 
adult vocational tcaclier would be very similar to tlie procedures currently 
used for i)rovidin)^. instfuction to post - secondary vocational instructors.' A 

' 4:. 



program of offerings could be developed which would supplement the current 
core courses deve^ioped for post-secondary instructors. These courses could 

, be developed wi1:h the assistance ^of an advisory committee in much the same way 

J ' 

as the post -secondary core was developed. A contact person at each of the 

AVTIs in the state- i^ould be asked to assess the needi of the local^instructors 
to determine which offerings should be made available to the local instructors,. 
Those needs could then be communicated to the teacher educat?bn institutions ' 
which would be responsible for the delivery of vocational teacher education 
services. It would be helpful -iSl^the provision of teacher education services 
to thfe adult vocational instructors could' be considered to be eligible for 
funding under the current agreements between the University of Minnesota and' ^ 
the state universities and the State Depar(tment of Education, 
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APPENDIX I 



SURVEY RESULTS 
INSTRUCTOR 



Any dis- 



NOTE: Data in this appendix are rounded to the neartest whole number. 

crepant results in totalling percent column are due to rounding. 

Section I - Background-Descriptive Section 

1. How many hours per week do you ^sp end working on a job ot^er than teaching? 
(Check ONLY One) . - ^ 

1 3°6 10 hours or less 

More than 10 hours but less 
Sv . More than 20 hours but less 
40 hours or jnore 
Retired from work force 
100 % N = 147 



7^' 



than 20 hours 
than 40 hours 



Please classify your teaching specialty in one of the categories .below . 
(Check ONLY One) 

Vo Agricultural Education ^ 
1 7% business and Office Education ' 

3% Dist t'ibutive Education - . 

1 3-6 Health Education 
23^6 Home Economics Education 
40% Trade and Technical Education 

3^. Other (Specify) ' , ^ 

100 % N = 150 : ' . 

/« 

In which of the following types of vocational programs do you teach? 
(Check all that apply) ^\ 

O^j Day School Program ' \ 

99-0 Adult Vocational Program 
0-0 Neither 

N =■ 150** . ' ' * 

Please fill in the following information about the time you teach as an adult 
vocational instructor. 

*I teach day(s.) per week 

I teach h ours per week 

I teach hours per year 



Days 


Percent of Response 


One 


3S 


Two 


~ 41 


Three' 


.12 


Four 


6 


Five 


6 


Total 


. 100 % 



N = i08 



Hours/Year 


Percent of Response 


1>20 


15 


21>40 


22 


41-60 


17 


61-120 


i: 


121-200 


17 


201-500 


13 


501-1000 


4 


Total 





N = 69 



Hours/Week 


I'ercent of Response 


1-5 


SO 


6-10 


41 


11-20 


5 


21-40 


4 


rotal 


100 % 



N = 108 

*The Outstatc and Metro instructors.' proport ionatc ^esponse;^ were significantly different 
at the 0.10 level, or below. See Appendix U, 

**Total percent will not equal 100 because Of multip^ wsponses . 



45 „ . , •■ ■■ ■ 

Indicate the type of teaching certif ica.te/license yau ha0e. (Check all that apply) 

81 "o 
11 °> 
21 ^ 



4 



I am licensed to« be an adult vocatio/ial instructqr. 

.1 am certified to be a secondary vocat;it)nal instr^ftor, 

I am certified to^be a post-secondary vocational ilfi^t rue tor . 

I am certified to be a non-vocational instructor. 



N = 130 • - 
Which of the following indicates your educational background? 



(Che<k all that apply) 



7. 



• 

Categories 


Percent 


High School Only 


2% 


On the Jo"b Training 


11 


Post-Serorfdary Voca- 
t ional School 


14 


Col lege 


73' 


Total 


100% ' 


= 150 





,1 f you have had any teacher education instructior^ which of the following most 
closely describes the instruction you have had. (Check a_l^l that apply) 

17 
45 \ 



22 ' 



4b' 



29 % 



35 ' 



17 "o 

ill 

5"-'o" 



33 % 
12 i 



5? 



Have taken nb teacher education ixistruction 
Pre-service -teacher education workshop' 
Philosophy-History of vocational Teduc^'tion 
Course construction 
Tes t cons true t ion 

Development of instructional media 
Coord ina t ion of supervision techniques 
Teaching methods 
Individualizing instruction 
Working with special needs students 
Educational administration i 
Human relations' 
-Other (Specify) 



N = 150** 



1 



ti» H6w many hours of teacher education instruction have you received through industry, 
teacher education institutions, local school, military services? 
(Indicate the n umber of ho urs you have had in each category) i' 

hours in industry 

_ _ hours from teacher education institutions 

hours in your school •» . 

i n t: c m i ] i L a r y s e r V i c e s 



Hours 



1 

•I 1 
101 
301 



If) 
1 0(1 

300 
SOO 



Over r^lO 
lU'S j)()n scvs 



I ndiJS t ry 



Teaclie r f.du^ i on 
Institutions 



MA, 

7 
1 



loo 6 



1 ()T)'r 



3 ^ 

1 

0 

1 9". 



7r„ 
"foTyT 



No [Responses 
_N - 1 r.o 

iMd you hL-)>, in tc.ichiii); I'o r xhv first lime after January 1, 1S)77' 
i-V'. . Yes 

H7"., Nu ' ■ . 

lOOu N = 1-U) 



■ \ Se v\' i c ( 



1 

1 1 



*The OutsTate and Metro instructors' proportionate responses were si gn i f i caiU I y liiricM'cnt 
at the 0.10 level, or below. See Appendix 11. . „ 

*|{)ral pei'cent will not ecpial 100 because of inu 1 1 i e res|K)nsos, 
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S ection II - Teaching Skills ' 

The following is a list of 62 skills the part-time adult vocational instructor may want 
, to develop by participating in teacher education activities. 

DII^ECTIONS: We arc interested in identify'ing the skills which part-time adult vocational 
instructors feel they need help in developing through a teacher education program Please rate 
each of the following skills by checking the number whi^h indicates the LCSnt of'help yoS 
believe th e part-tinjc adult vocational instructor would like to have help in developing- 
(uj need noTielp, (I) need slight help, (2) need moderate help. (3j need much help. 




A, Course PlOrining' 

I. Identify the Jearning characteristics of the 
student populations for which instruction will 
be developed . * y 




38 


25 


5* 


2. Understand the difference between adult vocational^ ( 
and other adult education programs. * \ 


47 


34 


16 


4 


.'>. Identity a| 


id clarify individual students needs, " ^ \ 


35 


36^ 


25 


4 


4 . Conduct^ a ' 
taught in | 
5. Select an5 


:ask or content .analysis to identify what is V 
'le course. ^ 


44 




»29 


22 


5 


( . ft Select ana 


N^ganize what is to be learned in th€'^ours¥, 
t^repare course objectives. 


.47 

45 ■ 


38 
35 


10 
14 


4 
6 


• /. Identify and select appropriate ways to teach. 


26 


42' 


29 


4 


o.^ Identity and select instructional 


mat erial s . 


n 


35 


18 


6 


9. Divide course into instructional parts. 


49 


35 


15 


1 


10. Sequence course instructional parts. 


50 


36 


12 


2 


*ll. Coordinate materials with corresponding day school voca- 
tional program. , f . » 


50 


22.. 


19 


9 


12. Oth^r (specify) ' \ 










B, Instructional Skills , ' /' 
13. Plan and direct^ indiv.idual or .^roup field trips. < ^ 


66 


25 


a 


I 


14. Condutt group cjr panel discu^ions. 


J 7 


36 


15 


2 


IS. Employ positive means of provid^nj 


I feedbacl^ t . udent s . 


:^6 


40 


17 




l(j. Provide' instruction foi- t hq slowfei 
students. \ 


" and the moi;e capable" 


35 


38 


17 


la 


*17. Present information through an ilJ 


)ustrated talk. 


50 


37 


I I 


3 


*18. l-mploy simulation techniques usin^ 
mock-ups of what student will fine 


I likenesses, models,- 
1' on the job. 


54 


27 


14 


5 


IV. Direct students on how and what to study. 


54 


31 


13 


5 


^U. Direct student shop or laboratory 


experience 


64 


26 


9. 


I 


. Direct students i^n applying problem-solving techniques. 


45 


36 


M 


5 


^Z. Direct the 
I earn .* 


student in>- the use of a project as a way to ^ 




30 


I I 


3 


2r>. Introduce a 


Wesson . 




65 


31 


4 4 


I 


-'4, Summarize a 


lesson. 




64 


29 


• S 


I 


25, Demonstrate 


how to do a task, step by step. 


T'n 


2 7 


■ \ 




*2h, Dcmon'Stratc 


a concept or principle 


to be learned. 


60 




Ly 




Direct individualized instruction 
learning packets, modules, etc. 


through the use of 


36 


32 


27 


5 


28. Present information by bringing in 
expert as a resource person, , 


a ^subject matter 

\ 


57 


32 


.7 


4 


2y. Relate classtoom instruction «q the job experiences of 
, adu I ^"'student s . 


68 


18 


-f 

12 


I 


^y). Assist stud^ 
of what the] 
- -U _-iL^]l^7_.(ircc' 


i>;nts to make immediate 
/ have I earned , 


orv-the-job application. 


58 


■ ■ / - ■- ■ ■' 
28 


I I 


3 


ify) 











*The Outstate and Metro instructors' proportionate responses were .significantly different 
at the 0.10 level, or below. See Api)endix II. 

Percentages 40 
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C. Classroom/Stutient Management Skills 

3J. Establish and maintain f ilirvg/recordkeeping system. 


'49 


39 


9 


f 

4 


35. Provide an environment favorable to the healt^v^and safety 

of students and staff such as use of safety glasses, ^ 
proper ventilation, t^eaching safety awareness. 


77 


'18 






34. Identify and use appropriate ways of monitoring student / 
pi||gress. _ • - 


4 3 


31 


23 


3 


35. Identify, locate, and obtain necessary supplies, equip- ' 
ment , and f i xtures . ' * ^ 


47 


31 


1 2 


10 


36. Be familiar with student management and discipline 
45rinciples. 


56 


28 


15 


5 


, 37. Other (specify) ^ -c^- 










D. Implementation of Media 

"iJ. Prepare transparency materials for use with an overhead 
proj ector . 


45 _ 


23 


19 


15 


39. • Present information witT^ overhead and opaque p:fojectors. 


56 


ir, 


18 


0 


40. Present information with film strip and slide projectfors. 


62* 


21 ■ 


10 


7 


41. Present information with film projectors. 


58 


19' 


15 


7 


*42. Present information with audio recording machines. 


^ 51 


25 


14 


10 


43. Present information with television and video-taped 
equipment. 


34 ■ 


. 24 




9 1 


44. Pi'es^nt information with the chalkboard and flip chart. 


74 \ 




1 


4r.. Locate, order and evaluate audio-visual instructional 
materials. 


35 




"23 


I 

17 


^ 46. Other (specify) 




^ — i 






E. Evaluation 

47. Evaluate student's performance according to entry level 
- performance standards 6f the occupation. 




i 

52 


18 


4 


48. Develop ways to rate student's shop/ laboratory jie formani 




34 


20^ 


3 


49. Develop a written test t f) determine student knowledge ot 
course materials. 


55 


26 


1 7 


4 ^ 


50. Schedule and use tests. 


59 


28 


10 


. 3 


51. Determine grades in a vocational course. 


53 


28 


12 


7 


52. Other (specify) 










F. Special Needs Skills 

53.^ Identify students whose performance is impaired by 

physical handicaps, learning disabilities, behavior/ 
^ emotional problems, etc.'^ 


35 


35 


18 


J— 

1 1 ' 


^^54. Identify students whose performance is impaired by 
chemical dependency , e.g., drugs and/ or alcohol . 


28 


25 


.25 


PI 


55. IcfenVify students whose performance is impaired by 
^ soci^ problems, e.g., inability to relate, lack of 
transportation, family problems, etc. 


27 


32 


25 


' 16 


56. A\djust\the learning/classroom environment and materials to 
better serve individual students wii:h sp#^al needs. 


35 


29 


27 


10 


57. IdentifA resources , both in and outside of the school 

setting to aid in the development of inldividual students y 
with special needs. 


3-1 


2() 


34 




S8. Deal with crisis situations involving students with*special 
needs, e.g., epileptic seizures, racial confrontation, etc. 


32 


25 


26 


18 


59. Other .(specify) * 










Adult Psychology 
60. V Apply non-verbal communication, such as gestures, facial 
expressions, and silence. 


45 


27 y 


22 


6 


61 . Identify positive and nega^tive student verbal and non- 
verbal reactions to instruction. 


, 3^ 


31 




6 


62. Understand the conditions and forces, cultural, social 

and economic, whj^ch influence adult learning. " 


. 35 


32 


26 


-V 


*63. Understjmd, what fhotivates adult ^participate in training 
programs. 


40 


35 


20 


6 



*The Outstatie ai^& Metro instructors' proportionate responses were significantly different 
at the 0.10 level, or below. See Appendix II. " . 



< t 



48 
% 




G. /(Cont'd.) 7 «4p^ , 

0^4 . ^^nd erst and the effect of pfiist educational :ccesses or ' 
failures upon adult learii/rb. 


29 


43 


20 


8 - 


Identify and use appropriate ways of ^counseling to assist 
/, students. ^jr^^ \ * 


52 


35 < 


23 


>o 


~^6. RtsTspect each stu^nt's feelings -and ideas. 


61 


28 


10 


1 


'67. Understand the importance of teacher enthj^isiasm and 

support . ^ 


62 


51 


6 


2 


68. Maintain an open mind concerning the ideas and opinions 
of students. , - * 


60 


28 


10 


3 


69, Other (specify) 











'The Outst.-itc and MoTro instructors' proportionable responses were b ign i f i cant ly different 
at the 0.10 level, or above. See Appendix II. 
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Section III - Teacher Education Preferences 

; V 

1. Do you think there is^ need for programs to help the part-time adult vocational instructor 
develop, teaching skills? 

87% Yes ' ' ' 

13". No 

^ ( 

142 V- 



15% 



' 14% 
"48r 
23% 



1 00% N 

Would you be interested in participating in one or more teacher education activities? 

No, I would not be interested in participating in any teacher education ^ 
activity. * ' 

Yes, I would like to participate in one teacljgr educat ion activity only . 
Yes, I would like to participate in one per year.^ 

Yes, i woul^^like to participate in more than, one activity per year. y 
100% .N = 1.39 . ' ^ 

If you were to participate in a teacher education activity, how would you like to 
learn? (Check all that appl^y) 

< 59% Group classroom activities \ 

68% Seminar discussions ' 

18-6 TV lectures plus reading and homework >and/or local discussion groups 

2p%» Self-study materials such as tape cassettes, "reading materials, etc. 

I'Si Correspondence 

8% Computer assisted instruction (CAI). 

N = 150** 

How are most of your needs to learn teaching skills currently being met? 
' (Check all that apply) 



14% 

TTV 
"IsF 



Not aware of any needs * 
Needs not being met currently 

Loc^-^chool staff at the school in which V teach 
Teacher educators from a state university 
Teacher educators from the University of Minnesota 
Self-stud;^ program ^ 
Other (spec if y) 

N = ISO** 



4 



If you participate in a teacher education activity, what do you expect to receive. for 
this instruct io'n? (Check al 1 that apply) ^ 



85% 
63% 
34% 

ToV 



Personal growth 

Clock hour credit toward 1 icensure/cert if icat ion 
InceiH^ve pay raise 
College credit 



N 



150* 



If you were to participate in a particular teacher education activity, how much time / 
would you be able to spend on this activity? [Please supply numbers in all the blanl^ 
spaces provided.) ' ' 



week(s3 of instruction pe-r activity 
day(s) of instruction per week 
hour(s) of instruction per day 



Weeks per Activity Pcrc^t 

1-2 . 2.^ 

3-4 22 

5-10 /■ 46 

U-iO 7 



Total 



100 



69 



\ 

\ 


Days Per^jeek > 


Percent 


Hours Per Day 


Percent 


1 

2 

3 or more 


83 
14 
3 


1-2 
3-4 
5-8 


^ 34 
57 ^ 
9 


Total 


100 


Total 


100 ' 


N = 88 




N = 8: 





7. I would he willing-to travel 



in a tu ichcr education activity. 



miles (round trij)) to partici^iate 



**Total perccjit will nor equal 100 because of multiple responses. 



5: 



(cont'd. J 



50 



Miles 



Percent 








.1-2,0 


30 


2/1-40 


•22 


41-60 


26- . 


61-360 . 


22 ^ 


Total 


lUO 



N 



115 



Indicate the time of d;iy you would prefer to participate in a teaching educ:^ion 
activity. (Chech ONLY one) 

8''o Weekend 

.19°6 During a regular work day 

3°o Late afternoon 

(j9'^ o r.vening 

\)9% N = 124 



iy-^p. 



a.m. to 4 p.m. ) 



Indicate the time of year you would prefer to participate in a teach"^ education 
activity. (Check ONLY oncj , ' ^ 




V 




/ 



APPENDIX II 



SldN^ 



^ INST 



TNIFICANT DIFFERENCES BETWEEN METRO AND OUTSTATB^ INSTRUCTOR RESULTS '^^ 

- ■ ■ ■ ; . ^ ^ 

The following tablibs indicate t|j^e ;^^era^^in' the Questionnaire in which the Outstate 

and Metro instructors' proportipn^ta resjKUises were signif icarft ly different at the 
0.10 level, or beyond.* ** f^-^^' . . / ^ . ^ 



of the categories 

i 



SECTION I - ^^2 Please classi,^ your teaching specialt^ in^^ocr 







Outstate 


Metro 


Totd4 ' 




"^AgEd 


2.4% 




•1.3% ' 




BsEd 


17.9% 


15.2% 


16 . 6% 




Dist Ed 


0.0% 


7.6% 


'3.3% , 




' Health Ed 


13.1% 


' 13.6% 


13^% 
"22.7% 




Home Ec F/d 


3^. 3% 


9.1% 




T & I 


33.5% 


48.5% 


40.0% 




Other 


0.0% 


H.\% 


2.7% 




/ Total 


ipo % 


100.1 % 


99. 9^ 


/ 




N = .84 p 


N = 66 


N = 150 



SECTION I 



Raw Chi -Square - 25.90 Degrees of Freedom = 6 S^^ificance <.001 



Please fill in the fo 1 lowing • information about the time you teach as 
an adult vocational instructor. 



I teach 



day(s) per week. 



Days 


Outstate 


Metro 


Total 


One 


54. 


5% 


18.5% 


54.7% 


Two 


56. 


,4% 


44.4% 


40. 8% 


Three 


0. 


, 0% 


22. 2% 


12.2% 


Four 


0. 


0% 


11.1% 


6.1% 


Five 


9. 


1% 


3.7% 


.6.1% 


Total 


100 


0. 
'0 


99.9^ 


99 . 9% 




N = 


22 


N = 27 


N = 49 


Raw Chi-Square 


= 12. 


64 


Degrees of 


Freedom = 



.0132 



SliCTION I 



^9 



Did you begig^eaching for the first time after January, i977? 





Ojutst^it^i, 


Metro 


Total 


Yes 


20. S% 


' 2% 


13.0% 


No 


79.5% • 


96.8^0 


87 .0% 


Total 


100 % 


100 '^% 


100 % 




v^"*N = 83 


N 63 


N = 14() 



Corrected Chi-Square = 
Significance* .0047 



01 Degree of Freedom ^ I 



AnVTrfscrcf-iiint rci4ult in totalling percent columns is due to computer rounding. 

The chi-squarc -?tsuHs presented -in this appendix are crude" approximations , because, in- 

a substantial number of cells, the expected frequencies were less than S.^ 



SECTION II - #9A Course Planning 

Divide course Into instructional parts 



Outstate Metro Total 



Need much 
help 

Need moderate 
help 

Need slight 
help 

^Mfeed no help 41.8% 57.8% 49.0% 



2.5% 0.0% 1.4% 

11.4% 18.8% 14.7%. 

44.3% 23.4% * 35.0% 



Total 100 \ 100 % inn. 1^^' 

N = 79 N = 64 N = 143 
Raw tfifi-Square = 9.18 Degrees of Freedom = 3 Significance =\Q269 
SECTION II - m Course Planning ^ ' ' 

Coordinate materials with corresponding tlay school vocational program. 



Outstate Metro Total 



Need mi^ch t 
help ^ ^ 




.8% 


16 


. 1% 


9. 


3% 


Need moderate ' 
help 


21 


.8"6 


14, 


.5% 


18*. 


,61, 


Need slight 
helps 


25 


. 1% 


21, 


!o%. 


22. 




I^eed no help 


51 




48, 


.4%' 


50. 


0% 


Total 


100 




100 




100 






N ^ 


78 • 


N = 


62 


N < 


Uo 



Raw Chi-Square = 6.73 Degrees of Freedom = 3 Significance = .0812 
SECTION II - «17 Instructional Skills ' * 

Present information through a^ illustrated talk. 



Outstate Metro Total 



Need much 
'help 


1 


. 3"^ 


4. 


.7% 


2, 


.8% 


Need moderate 
help 


15, 




4. 


.7% 


10. 




Need slight 
help 


A 1 . 




31. 




.S6. 


, 9". 


Need no help 


J 1 , 




59. 


A% 


49. 


. 6". 


Total 


100 




100 


.\\ 








N - 




N = 


64 


N = 


141 



Raw Chi-Sqn<ire - . S6 Degrees of h'rcc'dom - S i i f ic am- e -- .( 
StCnO.N 11 - »I.s Instructional Skills 

I.mploy simulation techniques us in); likenessos. Muuiols. nmcK np^ 
of what student wi I 1 find on |{)b. 



^ Ou t s t :n e _ Met ro _ Tot,il 

n c 1 p ; , 

\0(.'d modera t e 
help 

N'ood si \^h[ 
Need no help 4-J . (>(> . S.J . J : 

TuTrTri"" " ' ^'loo'~^. iW.'i'- 

N •■ H i \ = N 1 M 

Raw Clu -S(^u<irc - 1 — . .I'eKrccs of I ri'dlorTi 



2H . 



u j^n I t' 1 niu e 
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SECTION II - m Instructional Skills * " 

Dil'oct students in applying problem-solving techniques. 



Outstate Metro 



Total 



Need much 
help 


3!?% 


6.3% 


4.»9% 


1^ 


Need moderate 
^ help 


15.0% 


12.7% 


14.0% 




Need s.light 
help 


4^.2% 


23.8% 


36.4% 




Need no help 


35.0% 


57.1%. 


44.8% 




^ TQtal 




99.9% 




V ■ 




N = 80 


N « 63 


N = 143 




Raw Chi-Square 


= 9.36 


Degrees of 


Freedom = 3 


Significance 



SECTION II - /^26 Instructional Skills O' 

Demonstrate a concept orj)rinciple to be learned. 



Outstate Metro 



Total 



■■Rr-.->.. 


NeedrUjuch 


0, 


.0% 


0. 


,0% 


.. 0.0% 




help 


3, 


.8% 

*• 


7. 


,9% 


S.7% 




Need slight 
help 


43, 


,6% 


23. 


,8% . 


34 .^"0 




Need no. help 


52, 


.6% 


68. 


,3% 


59.6% 



Total 



Too \ Too \ . \ao(TTrv 



N = 78 N = 63 N = 141 

Raw Chi-Square = 6.39 Degrees of Freedom = 2 Significance = .0409 

SliCTION II - «30 Instructional Skills ^ ^ ■ 

.Assist students to make irSnfdiate on-the-job application of what 
they have learned. 



Outstate Metro 



Total 



Need much 
he Ip 

Need moderate' 
help ' . 

Need s 1 ighr 
he Ip 

Need no help 



1.2% 



Total 



100 



4 . ^% 
4 .,8% 

66. 7°: 




100 



N = 80 N = 63 \ = 14-^ 

rhi-Square ^ ^'.BS Deg-^ees of Freedom = 7^ S 1 i f i c anc e ^ .(^49J" 
Sli I[(^N II '(j.^ llndcrstarui what motivates adults to particLjiatc in training programs. 

Oj 1^ s t a t e Met ro_ I' 0 tTil 



Need much 
help 

Need moderate 
heli> 

\-e(l si u:ht 



19 (!■ 



ERIC 



Netnl II' > i p 
] n t a f " 



4 S , \ \ 

Too" ~ 
N • (>: 



! 1 1 



So (if f-reetlom ■ i S 1 ^^ii 1 f u' an> 
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SECTION ^iT- #6S Adult Psychology 

Identify ^nd use apptopria^te ways of counseling to assist students. 



SECflON III ~ J7 



SECTION III -.#9 





Outstate Metro 


Total' 




Need much 
help* 


13.0% 


6. S% 


10.1% 




Need moderate 
he Ip 


16.9% 


30.6% 


23.0% 




Need slight 
help 


41.6% 


25.8% 


34 . 5% 




Need no help 


28.6%' 


37.1%/ 


32.4% 


'li > - ■ 
t /- 


Total 


100.1% 


too % 


100.1% 


1* . • 




N = ,77 


N =62 


N 139 




Raw Chi -Square 


= 7.52 


Degrees^ of Freedom = 3 


Significance = .0570 


I would be. willing to travel 

in a teacher education activity.' 


miles (round 


trip) to participate 




Outstate Metro 


Total 




1 - 2.0 


18.3^ 


43.6% 


30.4%- 




21 - 40 


,1 1 . 7% 


32. 7% 


. 21.7% 




^41-60 


33. Tn'^^ 


18.2% 


26.1% 




^1 -: 360 


36.7% 


5.5% 


22.0% 




Total 


100 % 


100 % 


100.2% 






N = 60 


N = 55 


N = 115 




Raw Chi -Square 


= 25;56 


Degrees of 


Freedpm = 3 


Significance o<.001 



Teacher Education Preferences ^ . 

Indicate the tiipe of year you would prefer to .participate in a 
teacher education activity. 





Outstate 


Metro 




Total 


Fal I 


40. 


0% 


30, 


.9% 




36, 


.0% . 


Spring 


18. 


6% 


12. 


.7% 




16. 


,0% 


Winter 


58. 


6% 


38. 


2% 




38. 


.4% 


Summer 


2. 


9% 


18. 


.2% 


S- 


9. 


6% 


Total 


100. 


, 1% 


100 


6, ■ 




. 100 


0, 
0 




N - 


70 


N = 


55 




N = 


125 



Kaw 



Chi-Square = S . 90 Degrees of Freedom = 3 Significance = .0306 
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<J5 

AFfiENPfX III 
SURVEY RESULTS 
\^ COORDINATOR ^ 



NOTt: Data in this app«}idix are rounded to the neJ^rest whole numb^er. Any 
discrepant results in totaling percent columl^s are due to rounding. 

Section I - Background-Descriptive Section 

1. yow many different part-time vocational teacj)*/s do you employ in your adult 




piTograms during a t>'pical year? (1 
Number of teachers 



"the number) 



Number of Teachers 



Percent 



1-30 
31-60 
61-13& 
136-400 



26 
30 

27 
17 



Tota^ 



100 



X = 50 



IVhat.are the average numbers of hours most of your part-time adult vocational 
-instructors Have spent in the following activities? (Please indicate the ' 
number of hours . ) > ■ 

h ours of instruction through teacher training institutions ^ / 

hours of instruction offered by your school 

othe'r (specify) ^ 





Teacher 


Own 


Other 


Other . 


Hotirs 


Training 
Inst itut ion 


Schocrl 


(Industry) 




1-40 


4 5°^ 


60°. 


\ 10'^3 


5°6 


41-100 




3 


0 


0 


101-300 


5 


5 


0 


0 


501-500 


0 


0 ' 


0 


0 


over 500 


5 


5 


0 


0 


Responses ^ 


.56 


69 


10 


3 


\"o Response 


44 


51 


90 


97 


Total 


100°6 


lOO^o 


lOOl 


100% • 


N = 50 


• 






! 


Please -tnclicat 


e the type(s) 


of factors 


which you feel might 


interfere with 


your teachers' 


part icipat ion 


in teacher 


education activities 


. (Che(|k^air 


that apply.) 











JO',: 



another job commitment 
pers^)ha 1 mot i vat iari 

frequency of illness ^ 
distance to travel 

experience or inexperience as a teacher 
ia 1 a vy rename rat ion 

other a. W. ^ teach only part-time * 
h , 7':, mi sec 1 laneous 



>t,il iH'rcCi,' ■.viillTi:;t vjqual IC') becaus(^* of" niulTiplc responses. 
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Section; II - feachi/ig Skills * ' - 

The following is a list of 62 skills the part-time adiilt > vocational instructor 
may want to develop by participating in teacher education activitSs'. 

DIRECTIONS:^ We are interested in .identifying the skills whiclr you feel part-time 
adult vocational instructors need help in developing. Please rate each of the 
following skills by checklng^the number which indicates the amount of help you 
believe would be needed by tfie part-time adult vocational instructor on each skill: 
(0) need no helpv, (1) need slight help, (2) need moderate help, (3) need much help. 




A. Course Planning . 

*" 1. Identify the learning characteristics of^fhe 

student populations for which instruction' wil 1 
be develQi^ed. 


.J 
10 

* 




/ 

J 50 


15 


2.." Understand*. the differences between adult voca- 
tional and other adul t education programs . 


30 


47 


P 


■10 


3. Identify and clarify individual student needs. ^ 


10 


40 ■ 


—ft- 

'37 


13' 


4. Conduct a task or content analysis to identify 
^what is to be taught" in the course.* 


13 


- 20 


30 


37 


5. Select and organize what is to be learned in the ' 
^ course. * 


13 




43 


17 


6. Select and prepare course objectives. 


13 


20 


37 




7. Identify, and select appropriate ways to teach. 


7 


20 


r.37 




8. Idenlfify and select instructional materials. ^ ^ 


10 


40 „ 


23 


27 


9. Divide c6urse into instructional parts. / 


17- 


23- 


S3 


7 


10. Sequence course instructional parts. • ^ [ 


20 


30 


43 


/ ^7 


' 11. Coordinate materials with corresponding da)j school 
vocational 'program. > ' ' » 


30 




t 


f — — 

[ 20 


12. Other (specify) / , * 










o. ins t rue L lona 1 dkiiis 

13. Plan and direct individua%or group field trips. 


43 . 


43 


10 


3 


14. Conduct group or panel discussions. 


2t) 


37 


33 


10 -1 


15. Employ positive means of providing feedback to 
students. 


17 


23 


40 


.20 " 


1^. Prbvide instruction for the slower and the more 
capable students. 


17 


23 ' 


33 


27 


.17. Present information through an illustrated talk. 


23 


20. 


37 


20 


18. Employ simulation techniques using likenesses, mod61s, 
mock-ups of what students will find on the job. 


27 


20 


^ 27 


27 


19. Direat students on how and what to study. 


20 


40 


30 


10 


20. Direct student shop or laboratory experience. 


40 


33 


23 


3 


21. Direct students in applying problem-solving 
techniques . 


20 


37 < 


30 


13 


22. Direct the student in the use Of a project as a way 
to learn. 


27 


.33 


33 


7 

» 


23. Introduce a lesson. 


13 


4^3 


17 


27 


24. Summarize a lesson. 


13 


30 


33 


23 


25. Demonstrate how to do a task, step by step. 


17 


37' 


30 


17 


26. Demonstrate a concept or principle to be learned. 


13 


30 


37 


20 


27. Direct individualized instruction through the use 
^ of learning packets, modules, etc. 


27 


7 


27 


40 


28. Present information by bringing in a subject 
matter expert as a resource person. 


27 


45 


23 




29. Relate classroom instruction to the job experiences 
of adult students. 


^o 




7^0 


10 


30. Assist students to Tnal^o" imm"e'diate on-the- j"at>- - * 
vipj-)! ication of what they have learned. 




37 


10 


17 


r Otfier (s])ecify) 









Q Percentages o CO 

ERIC . \ 
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Classroom/Student Management Skills ~ 
Establish and maintain f iling/recordkeeping systenu 




40 



30 



27 



33. Provide an environment favorable to the health and 
safety of students and staff, such ay u$e of 
safety g^ss^s, proper ventilation, teaching 
safety awarenfess. 



50 



10 



34. Identify and usp appropriate ways for monitoring • 
student progress. 



10 



37 



^0 



35. Identify, locate, and obtain necessary supplies, 
equipment, and fixtures. 



¥5- 



'47 



20 



36. 



Be familiar with student management and discipline 
principles. 



43 



30 



20 



37. Other (specify) 
D. " " 



Implementation of Media ^"T ""^ 
38. Prepare transparency materials for use with an^ 
overhead, prpjector. 



23 



39, Present information with overhead and opaque pro- 
[_ jectors.- ■ 

40. Present information with film-strip and slide •pro- 
j ectors. 



13 



41 . 
42. 



Present information with film projectors 



Present information with audio recordin&> machines . 



17 
17 



43. > Present information with television and video 



13 



44. 



tdped equipmen't. ^ ,. . 

Present infomTati^n with the chalkboard and flip 
ch^rr^ 



20 



47 



17 



47 



30 



45. Locate, Order and evaluate audio-visual instruc- 
tional materials. 



17 



'lb. 



46. Other, (specify) ^ - . ^ 

Evaluation ■ • 

47. * Evaluate student »s-performance according to entry 
■ level performance standards of the occupation 



30 
— %- 



33 



>^y^^ f/cx i.k^A iiiain,c s tanaaras or cnc m-t..upacion . 
48! Develop ways to rate student's shop/laboratory , "^i?'/^^ 
perfoi*mance . 



40 



13 



23 ' 



17 



30 



37 



49. Develop a written test to -determine student 
.^knowledge of course materials . 

50. Schedule and use test s . 



20 



17 



37 



51. 
52. 



Determine. grades in a vocational course. 
Other (specifVT^ 



20 



40 



17 



37 



.20 



27 



F. Special Needs Skills" 

5^. Identi^ students whose perfojrmance is impaired by 
physical handicaps, learning disabi 1 it ies , behavior/ 
emot iona 1 problems . etc. 



10 



47 



20 



13 




1' 

J 



27 



20 



23 



1* 



27 



17 



54. 



55. 



Identify students whose performance is impaired by 
chemical dependency, e^g. . drugs and/or alcohol. 
Identify students wK^se perfjarmance is impaired by 
social problems, e.g., inability to relate, lack of 
tr.i nsportat ion, family problems, e tc_. 



15 



10 



56. , Adjust the 1 earn ing/c lassroam environment and - 
/ rndterials to better seiTe i'hdividual students * i 

J with special needs . , 

5 / . Ident i fy resources* both an and outside of the 

school setting to aid in 'the development ^pf indi- 
y/^\a.\ students with ^sy^cial needs^ 



13 



58. [^cal with crisis situ'at ions' involving students 
. ; . Willi- s^iec-iiLl- n-cKxi^ -—e.- j> . cp i I d p T i c Te i z u r e s , racial 
conf rontat ion , etc . 



59. 



_i^lJl^JL ( spec i f^ ) 



37 



27 



27 



40i« 



23 



1 7 



40 



30 



25 



40 



30 



33 



60 

1 



1». 



2%- 



58 




G. 'Adult Psychology ^. 

60. Apply non-verbal conunurflcation, such as gestures, 
facial expr^sions, and silence. 


'Vl7 


33 


37* 


13 


61. Identify positive and'^negative student verbal and 
. non-verbal reactions to instruction. 


So 




/ 63, 


13 


62. Understand the cxmditions and forces, cultural, ^ 
social and economic, which influence' aciult 
learning. ^ * /■ ^ , 


.1^ ' 


33 


43 


• 10 


63. Understand what motivates aduUs to participate in 
training programs. . i * • - 


17 


37 


40 . 


7 ' 

. r 


^4. Under.stand the effect of past educational ,suc- 
cesies QT failures upon adult learners. 


17 


20 


50 


13 t 


65. Identify and use appropriate ways of counseling to 
■ assist students. - ^ 


10 


27 


53 


10 


Respec^ each student feelings and ideas 


17 


37 


^27, 


; ' 20. 


the, importance of teacher enthusiasm 
' and support. - . ; , ^ s • ■■ 


13 


27 


37^ 


23 


^ i]^aintain an open miiid concerning the ideas' and 

\ opintfcns of students.* • ' j 


13 


1 — 


43' 


17 


69. , Other Uspecifvl ^ <- 

'/» / * . ' : ' = 









Sectioii ■/II 



1. 



Do.yoi/^hink tfiere is / ntfed for programs to help the part-Xi me' adult voc-ationPl 

ins^ctor deve.lop teaching skills? ^ ^ ■ 

Yes * ■ ^ 

No . 



93^6 
-7T 



100% N = 28 . A . ; , . < 

* ■ - ' n " '• » ■ 

Dp .you feel this group of teachers would participate .in one or more teacher 
education activities? ; • \ 

— 7% No, they, would not/participate in any teacher education activity. 
Zb^ yes^ they would participate in one teacher education acuity only/- 
Yes, they would i/art icipate in one activity per year. /\ 
Yes,. they wouldVpart ic ipate in more than one actii^ity fer >lear. 
100" N = 27- 

If this group of teachers were to participate in a teache.r education activity 
how do you feel 'they would most like to learn? (check aU that kpplyK 



■52^ 



67^. 



"3o¥ 



Group classroom activities 
Seminar discus'sions 

TV lectures plus reading and homework and/or local discussion groups 
Self-study materials such* as tape cassettes, reading materials, etc 

i^' Correspondence 

3% Computer Assisted Instruction (CAI) 

If this group of teachers partic»pat^ in a teacher educat ioril act i v i ty ,>ho.w much 
time ^do you feel they would be willing to devote to this acti^^ry? (Please 
suppl)* numbers in the ^lank spaces provided.) \ ^ 

■\ 



week(s} of instructj^An per activity 
day(s] of instruction per week 
hour(s) of instruction per day 



Number "^f Weeks 



' 1 



2 
4 

10 



Tor.i 1 



Percent of Response 
26 



ion 



Days/Week 



1 day 

2 days 

3 or more days 



Tor.)] 



••Total percent will -act equal 100 because o^* multiol 



Percent of Res 



e ri»«;nftn«;t?<. 



90 
S 
5 



59 



4. (copt»dO 



Hours/ Day 


Percent of Response 


1-2 


35 • 


3 - 4 


55 


5 r 8 


10 


Total • 


100 



20 



Indicate the time of day you feel teachers would prefer to participate in a 
teacher education activity. (Check one) 



4\ 

— OV 

— ^ 

100% 



Weekend 

During a regular wqrk day (i.e., 8 A.M. 

Late afternoon 

Evening 



4 P.M.) 



N = ?3 ^ , ' 

Indicate the t.inie of year you feel the teachers would prefer to participate 
in a teacher educatiop activity. (Check one) 

S0% Fall 
6\ Spring . 

39% Winter « ^ 

Summer i J 



7. 



*8. 



10. 



100% N = 18 



Please 

would 'probably 
education activity. 



. indicate how far yetfr- group of part-time adult vocational instructors 
'orobably^be willing to travel round trip^ to participate in a^teacher 



ing 

miles round trip 



Miles 


Percent 


1 - 20 


33 


21 - 40 


25 


41 - 60 


29 


61 - 360 


13 - 


Total 


tt5o ' 



N = 24 



How ure most ofrthe needs to learn teaching skills currently being met by 
your group of plr't-time adult vocational instructors? (Check aU^ that apply) 



10% 
25% 
83% 

1% 



Not aware of any needs 

Needs not ^ being met currently * 

Local school staff at school in which they teach 

Teacher, education from a state university 

Self-study prograai r 

Other (specify) 



N = 30 » .!:V 

What should this group of teachers receive for participation in -teach 
tion ^tivities? (Check an_ that apply) 

60% Personal growth / 
87V Clock hour credit toward 1 icensure/cert if icatioj|^ 
47% Incentive pay raise 
College credit 




N = 30 . ^ . . 

In courses taught through your, adult vocational program on^-regular basis, 

what ie the peri:entage turnover rate for the partr-time adult vocational 

instructors in your school? * - / 

Percent turnover each year 




Turnover Percent 
Ranges 



1 

6 
1 1 
21 
31 



S 

.10 
20 
30 
60 



Percent of 
Coordinator ffl^ponse 

/ 

32 
2S 
22 
7 



Total 



28 



^♦Tot;il percent Will not equal 100 ^puse of multiple responses. 



60 



^11. 



*12. 



Regarding students who participate in your adult programs, how migMt they 

be different from students who participate in' regular daytime programs? (Check 

all that apply) > * , 



93% 
T3?" 

27% 
T3¥ 



They are moi»e often employed 
They are more highly motivated to learn 
ff^fte^ are less rn^tivated .to learn 
They experience more pressures to take a progr 
Other (specify) • 

N = 30 




unio.n requirement 



Which of the^ollowing'best describes the grading and testing policies for 
students^ who^take adult programs in your school? (Check aU, that apply) 



"l3¥ 

50% 
17% 



They are required to take tests 
Th^y receive pass, no pass grades 
They receive letter grades, i.e.^ A, B, C 
They receive certificates of attendance/completion 
Other (specify) ' - 

N = 30 . " 



( 



lotnl percent will\not equal 100 because of multiple response 




6^ 



61 



APPENDIX .IV - INSTRUMENTS 
INSTRUCTOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



PART-TIME ADULT VOCATIONAl, INSTRUCTOR TEACHER EbUCATlbN NEEDS 
^ ' ' ASSESSMENT FORM 



Special S«rvie«t . 
Dtpartmtnt of Voeatbnal and Technical EduMtkin 
Univtrtity of Minnatota 



(flLEASE PR/NT) 
NAME: 



INSTITUTION: 



CITY: 



GENtlUL INTRODUCTION: TfA* form'u divldad into xhr— •action*. Th« firtt It da«lflnad to fl»th«r basic dawr Iptlva Information about tha part^imi 
adult Vocatloaal taachar. m Mlnnitota. Tha tacond !• daalflnad to oathar Information on tha contant you ballava Important anouflh to b« J^f^^.*!/" 
tMcMg afttucatlon actlvltlaa for th taa paopla. TK. third !• daalynad to gathar Information on tha mathodi you would Ilka to laa utadjwhan thaaa^lvltlaa 
arap^NM. ' , ^ 

^CTION I - fly hfenund - DaKrIptlva Saetbn 
INTRODUCTiqll: Jh» following Itamt ara daalgnad to gathar information ibout tha charactarlttlct of tha group of part-tlma vocational Inttructora to 
batarvad. -ij ^ ' 



2. 



3. 



8. 



Plaaaa chack tha ^Mlowlng lt«i^ti^ thay apply to you. 

1. HowWiany hours par w^L^ vou «>and working at a Job othar than taaching? (Chack ON^-Y Ona) 

Vo hours or lasi ^ ^ 
Mora than 10 hourf4>i]|flaaath4£tt0 hours 
Mora than 30 hours but lasa thdft^ hours 
4Qjn|pUJirs or mora 
jpSlradVrpm work f orca 

Plaasa classify your taaching spaclalt* 

□ Agricultural Education 

□ Buslnass and Off lea Education 

□ Distributiva Education 

□ Haalth Education . 



in ona of 




9la catagorlaa balow. (Chack ONLY Ona) 
^ □ Homa Ecor>omlcs Education 

□ >Tirad!a and Tachnlcal Education 

□ Othar (spacify) 



In which of tha following typas of vocational programs do ydK| ttiich? (Chack ifl that apply) 

Day 9Chool program ' ^jr^- l"^*^^' 

Adult vocational isrogram ^ 
Nalthar 

a fill In tha following information about tha tima you taach as an adi|t vocation 



□ 
□ 
D 



1 taach 
1 taach . 
1 taach ' 



^day(s) par waak 
^hours par waak 
^ours par yaar 




5. tndlcata tha typa of taaching cart if Icat a/11 can sa Vou hava. (Chack tiJ that apply) 

□ 1 am ilcansad to ba an adult vocational Instructor. 

□ I am cartlflad to ba a sacondary vocational. Instructor, 
b I am cartiflad to ba a pott-sacondary vocational instructor. 

□ 1 am cartiflad to ba a non-vocational Instructor. 

6. Which of tha following indicatas your aducationai background? (Chack aU that apply) 

□ Compiatad high ichool or aquivaiant 

□ Racaiv^on-tha-Job training ^ ^ s > t . ; 

□ A ttandaS^n^ compiatad a post-sacondary public or privata vocational school 

□ Attandad coiiaga but did not aarn a dagraa 'i-i !- 

7D Earn ad ona or mora coiiaga dagraas ^ ' 

if you hava had any taadhar aducation Instruction, which of tha following most ciosaly dascribai tha instruction you hava had? (Cha^ tU^that 
apply) 



Taaching mathodi 
Individualizing instruction 
Working with spaclal naadt studarrts 
Educational administration 
Humai. raiatlont 

Othar (spacify) 1 _1_ " 1 



□ Hava takan no taachar aducation instruction O 

□ Pra-sarvica taachar aducation workshop □ 

□ Philosophy - history of vocational aducation O 

□ Coursa construction Q 

□ Tast construction ^ 
Q Oavalopmant of instructional madia G 

□ Coordination and suparvision tachniquas ^ 

How many hours of taachar aducation instruction have you racaivad through industry, taachar aducation inttitutions, -focal tc^iPol, military sarvicas? 
(Indicata tha numhar of hou^ vou-hay^Jia^ in each catagorV) 

hours In industry 

hours from taachar adulation institu^lont 

hours In your tchooi 

In tha military sarvi^ 
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Old you begin taschinp^r the first time efter January 
Yas □ No 



1977? 



SECTION II -TMching Skills , 

Th« following it • list of 02 9kil\t th« pBrt tlm. adult vpcetional Instructor m.v want to davelop^by participating In taachar ^ucatlon activftiet. 
£!!l!^In^'!!fiir!l!!! •ir.l!!I*'*r*'* '^^^^'^v'"? •»^'"f ^^'^'^^^^ P-rt- tima aduU vocational ln«tructor. faai thay nead halp In davaloplna through a taachar 





* 

I 


' . *^ 


1 ° 

- 


I 1 


2 


1 <f 

X 




0 






3 


A. Courw Planning 

1- identify tha laarnino characteristics of the ^ 
student populations for which Instruction will 
ba davalopad. ^ 










C. Classroom/Student Managa^nt Skills 

32. Establish and maintatn f iling/recordkeeping 
systenn. 








— - 


2. Understand tha differences between adult • 
vocational and other sdult education programs 










- V 33. Provide an environment favorable to the health 
and safety of students and staff such as use of 
safety glassar, proper ventilation, teaching* 
safety awareness. ^ ^ 










3. identify and clarify individual student needs. 










4. Conduct a task or content analysis t6 identify 
what Is to be taught in the course. 










34. Identify^ and use appropriate ways for moni- 
toring student progress. 

J ' i i i 










5. Select and orgafitze what is to be learned in 
ttee course. 
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Identify, locate, and obtain necessary supplies, 
equipment, and fixtures. 










.6. Saiect and gps^are course objectives. 










' ^ ^® familiar with student management and disci- 
pline principles. 










7. Identify and select appropriate ways to teach. 












t Other (specify) 










8. Identify and select initructlonal meterials. 

^1 5*- ^ 


-A 










D. Im 


^lamentation of Madia 

Prepare transparency materials for use with an 
overhead projector. * 










• 9. Divide course into instructiorvel parts. 












^ 10. Sequence couri^ tnstruotionel parts. 










- ' 


11. Coordinate materials wi\h corresponding day 
sphool vocational program. 












Preserit information with overhead and opaque 
projectors. 










12. Other (specify) 










40. Present information with film strip and slide 
projectors. 










B. Instructional S^lls 

13. Plan and direct individual or group field trips. 










41 


Present information with film projectors. 










42 


Present information with audio recording 
machines. 


— — 1 


■ — 






^^14. Conduct group or panel discussions. 










^ 15. Employ positive means of providing feedbacic. 
« to students. 










43. 


Present information with television and video- 
taped equipment. 










5 16. Provide instruction for the slower and the more 
capable students. 




: 






44. 


Present information with the chalkboard and 
flip chart. 




— — 1 




— 

17. Present information through an illustrated talk. , 








45. 


~ •r ? 

Locate, order and evaluate audio visual \ 
1 instructional^'materials. 






^ 




^18. Employ simulation techniques using likenesses. i 
J models, mock-ups of what studbnt wilt find on 1 
the job. 








46. 


Other {specify) 




1 






E. Evaluation 

47. Evaluate student's performance according to 
entry level performance standards of the 
occupation, 


1 

-4 










' 

19. Direct students on how and what to study. | 


- 








20. Direct student shdp^or laboratory experience. ! 








21. Direct students In.appiying problem solving 
techniques. 
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Develop ways to rate student's shop/laboratory i 
performance. , 


, 1 


f 








22. Direct the student in the ^se of a project as 
a way to learn. 












develop a written test to determine student 
knowledge af course materials. 




T 

. i 








' 23. Introduce a lei^qn, i 










50. 


Schedule and use tests. | 


-1 — : 








24. Summarize e lesson, t 






r 

1 




51. 


^Determine grades in a vocational course. 










2^. Demonstrate how to do a task, step by step. 










52. 


Other (specify) ' 








26. Demonstrate a concept or prinoiple to be learnedi/ 










F. Special Needs Skills 

53. Identify students whose performance is impaired 
by physical handicaps, learning disabilities, 
behavior/emotional problems, etc 


i 1 ■ ; 






27; Direct individualized tnstruction through the lia// 
of learning packets, triocAjtes, etc. /T \ 






1 

1 






28. Present information by bringing in a subject 
/ matter expert ai a resource person. ' « 






j 




54. 


Identify students whose performance is impaired 
by chemical depen^tencv, e g., drugs anct/or 
alcohol . ~r 


i i- 

1 


1- 






^ -29 Relate classroom instruction lo the lOb experi, 
encas of adult students 










' — H^- — 

30. Assist students tojTiake immediate on the lOb 
application o* what thsy have learned 






~-r 
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Identify students whose performance is impaired 
by social problems, e g., inability, to relate, lack 1 
of transportation, family proWerris, etc. ] 


1 


( 


■ 1 

I 




^ 31. Other (specify) 1 

m ^V^-r^A ■ t 


1 
1 

> 1 
1 




1 


lit 


56. 

3_: 


r ' ■ - — j- 
Ad/ust the learning/classroom envfroo'nenT and | 
materials to better serve individual students > ' 
with special needs. 




T 

1 


i 





■ 64 ». 



57. 



Identif y reiourc*t, both in and outside of the 
school setting to aid in the development cf 
.individual students with special needs. 



58. Deal wWh crisis sltu^ions involving^students 

with special needs, e.g., epileptic seizures, racial 

confrontation, etc. 



59.* Other (specify) 



G. Adult Psychology <> 

60. Apply non verbal communication, such as 
gestures, facial expressions, and silence. 



identity positive and negative student verbal 
and non-verbal reactions to instruction. 



62. 



Understand the conditions and forces, cultural 
social and economic, which influer^e adult 
learning. 

/ 



63. 




3 



Understand what motivat/^^dults to participate 
in training programs. / 



64. Understand the effect of past educational 
successes or failures upon adult leerners. 




65. Identify and use appropriate weys of counseling 
' to aftsist suudents. 



Respect each student's feelings and' ideas. 



Understand the importance of teacher 
enthusiasm and support. 



,68. Maintain an open mind concerning the ideas 
and opinions of students. 



I. Ofher 



(specify) 



4 



irelQces 



SECTION III - Teacher Edi/cation Prafer 
loJanonaVf^^^^^^^ arV^igned to J^ine which teacher education methods should be use^ to serve the part time adult 
"^^r:^::-:^^ -u. prefere^e, please assume that vou .ou.d receive no reimbur 1 .or 

1 Do you think there is a need for program, to help the part-time adult vocational instructor develop teaching skillsf^ ^ ' , x 

jk yes 

- U no 



f 



Would you be tnterosted in participating in one or more teache/- education activities. 
) No, I would not ba inierested in. particlpatrng in any teay^her education activity. 
Yas, I would like to participate in one teacher education activity only. 



□ 

□ 



Yes. 1 would like to^artic ipate in one per year. 
Yes, I would like to participate in more than one activity par year. 



If vou .vere to participle in a tear.har education activity, how would you hke to learn? (Check all_that applyl 
• J Groiip classrooni activities . 
[ ] Seminar discussionX 

□ ''"V lecturPs plus reacl^g and homework and/or local discussion groups 
G ^f*'^ 'iLJtJy i^flterials sucR^aV tape cassettes, reading materials. PTC 
iJ C o" respo ndence ' 
, Q .. Coniputer assisted instruction (CAI) 
How are most of your needs to learn teaching sk.lls currently being met? (Check alt that apply) 
iJ Not aware of'any needs ^ 
G NpGfJ^ not being met currently 

Local school staff at the school in which I teach ( 
Teach(?r educators from a state university 



n 

r ; 



r ! 



Teacher educators from tho Univers'ty of Minnesota 
Sfilf study program 
Other (specify) ... . 



V 
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College credit 



I I'.Kricip.ite In a tporiier ecluratio 
Porsonal growth 
CIcjck houf credit toward I icensu re/cert if icat ion 
Incentive pa'^raise 



acti*.'ity. what cfo^ovi c^^fwx to recpiv 



for This ins true Ti 



6C 



hpr k rill that apply) 
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If you'wcrc^to oarticipate in « particutai . teacher tfducatlor activity, how much time would you be able to suend on xhli activity? (Please suddIv ■ 
numbers in alt th« blank spaces provided.) « —hh y 

V > ' • • • % 

wakkU)^ of Instruction per activity ^ ; . 

day(s) of instruction per week . ' ^ , x * 

— hour(s) 6f instruction par day f ' 



7. I would ba willing to tra]/ei rniles (round trip) to participate in a teacher education^ctiVity. ' • ^ ' 

8. Indicata tha timaof th4 day you would prefer to participate in a teaching education activity. (Chlbck ONLY One) 

□ yteal»«nd , ^ ' J r\ 

□ During a rafluler work day (i.e., 8 a.m. - 4 p.mj ^ 

□ Lata efternoon 
*■ □ fvaning 

9. Indicate the time of tha year you would prefer to part icipata in a teacher education activity. (Check ON LY One) 

□ Fall ' Winter ' - * 

□ Spring . □ Summer V ^ % v 



r 



EKLC 



\}3 



L- 



\JKJ 



% 
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PART TIME ADULT VOCATIONAL INSTRUCTOR TEACHER EDUCATION NEEDS 
ASSESSMENT FORM FOR COORDINATORS 



Special S«fVM:«t 
Oapartmcnt of Vocational and Tachnical Education 
Un»v«f$»tY of Minnesota 



fPLBA^B PRINT) 
NAME. 

INSTf^TION 

GEflEi^L INTRODUCTION rh i 'o 
adult 

inc 
wh 



ii tl'ivKJed into thre« »«c?ion« The Ui\x. u clengned g«th#r tj«»ic descriptive information about th« part ti ma 

important anough to ba / 

1/ 



4| vocational jnitruc to'i that you manage i'h* sacond deiigned to gatha' information about the content you b«liave n 
■pl^ ,n taa<^ar aducation activit»ai tjor ThWta .nitrucTon Tha third n daiignad to gather intormat.of^ on r*^« maihodi you 



SECTION I 



CKjnd Oascriptfva Saction 



would like to »•« usad / 

/' . 



INTROOUCTtfAl^.-- The followir»g itet'>» are ,Je«.jn»»il ti> gatfier information about the c h ar ac tar ut k s of the group of parttune adult vocational 
irtitructOfi to 1^ afrvad. 

Plaaia check th#<to1lowing >%|n^ai you h«i'eve they ./vould apply to your parr time adult vocational instructors ^ 
1 Mow many <1if feiant pifi^e vocational !ea(, Mert do you Brtu^lOv iri your adult p r ogr a rni d u r i ng a typical ya«r? ( Indicate the number) 

f part Time adult vocaTtr)nai irMtructOfi havjLpant the folt(:rw»r>g acnvltiai? (Plaaaa indicate 




.ftterfare wtth your taactiari per t ,( ipat tor> tri teacher education activitlai. .(Cr>*ck a*» 



Tt^^aru to .1|valttti pafTu .patuA^j ,n teec h«r edvt- ation a< ttvinat 

Mial iMitr,,, to. I nwM^i heU' <leva(op»ng Pla«aa r.ta each 
• heva >.vouli1 f)« "e»«1»»«1 tw a<lult vocetional 

Mil h help 



A ( oiir««> Cla 



t 



^1 ...1..., t i . I.«t ■ 

!t H t , )«v xl . ■! .0< 1 



♦ \ 
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25 Demonstrate how to do a ta»k, step dy step 



26. D«mon»tr«te a concept pr principle to be learned 




27. Direct individualized m«tructiof< through the use 
of learning packets, modules, etc 



28 Pre««nt information by bringing in a subject 
matter expert as a resource person 



29. Relate classroom instruction to the job experi 
ences of adult students. 



30. /Assist Students to make prrtmedtate on the job 
application of what they have learned 



31 Other (specify) 



C. CUsroom/Student Management Skills 
-^32. E»tabl«h and mainta"^ ' 'li nq/record k eepmg 
^ system. " 



33. Provide an environment favorable to the health 
end safety of students and staff such as us« of 
safety glasses. ^>roper ventilation, teaching lafety 
ewereness. 



34 Identify and use appropriate A/ays for 'tio mtonng 
.student progrets. 



35 Identify, locate, end obtain necesiary suppt es ' 
equipment, end fixtures \ 



36 Be familter with St u de A t nnQ 6 rns n T and 
discipline principles 




ays to rate student's shop/laborator'^ 



49. Develop a written test to determine student 
knowledge of course materials. 



50. Schedule and use tests 



Determine grades m a vocational course. 



52. OthA (specify) 



F. Special Ne^s Skills 

53 identify students who«e performance is impaired 
by physical handicaps, lesrnmg disabilities, M 
beha vior/emo tiona l problems^^tc. a 



37 Other (specify) ^ 
O Impletnentation of Media 

38' Pre(>,irB trar^sparancy 
overhea<f proiector 



J9 F'reserM tn ftjr rriatu 
|.>ru|ec turs 



54 Identify students^hose performance is impaired 
by chemical dependency, e g . drugi and/or 
alcohol. / 

55. Identify students whose performance is impaired 
by social problems, e.g.. inability to relate, lack 
of transportation, family problems, etc. 



56 Adjust the leamir^g/classroom environment and 
rT>ateri4ls to bet^ter servB iruiividual students 
with special ne^ds. 

~ -C^ _ 

57 Identify r^esources. both in and outsTd^tT the 



school setting to a)d in the development of 
individual «tudents with special needs. 



58. Deal with crisis «ituarfons involving students 

with special needs, e g., epileptic seizures, racial 
confrontation, etc 



59 



Other (specify) 



40 Pfiwffnt in for rfiat^<i 
prOjHcturi 



G Adult Piychology 

rtO Apply non verbal t o it im u n ic at lO n . such ,is 
gestures, facta! Qxpr9ssK)ns, ami silenco ^ 

f~>l Identify positive and naSative studem verhdl dM<i 
nof) verbal reaciioris to mstrurnon 



41 

4'^ 



Presetit iitfortTtat 



Pfesent infortfi,iti 



4.T i'fm\0f\x inf or rit.iiH) 
t^pe<l e<)ii ip(ii««( It 

44 ^'re»«»nt if» f j)r n^.i t if » 
"ifK < har t 

4'. I (M ate. cy<t(ii an<> 
tMst r ij< t (^pal f ii«i ri'i 

4#) I )xt\«T ,|y ; 

F vetuatiuft 

'I ' ^ v<ili;.ttM Sriiflf'ir % 
♦•rUr y l*fvel (M'f ' < 
I If c I i(>.»t If )n 



^.Jnderstand the conditions arid forces, cuitu 
social and econorTur: ■jj^\[(:h ifitlyonrL' adult 
I o <i r r 1 1 n y / 



i- -I -i. 



Undnrstand what fTioTK/<jttis ori.;in lo u.i' tirip^jte 
•ri rrnininy program^ 

Understand thn effect of prMt Pi\u^ ati>)n,ii swc 
' esses t)r f,iilijrns ii^jon adult Ir'arrnus 

- " --- t -- _ 

ity use app^rSr.at.' oi . <nMU»!lituj 

,issist stiJd<'nts 7 

Hi»sn«ct H<ic-h stijijufi/ $ tf.'»}lings ^ind rd,..is 



L 



..1 



I JfidersTnn<l tli« 
"(ith^jstasfTi md 

Maint.iiM op,i 
umI g|,,f.,()n, nf 

■ "h,ir ! ^pe< dy ) 



n nr 

[ 'ft.. Id,.,,, 



r 
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SECTION Ml - TMcher Education Preferences 

INTRODUCTION: The following item* are designed to determine which teacher Education methods ^hould be used to serve the part-time adult 



■hould be used to serve the part time adult *-n^ 
It vocational instructor. * \^ 



vocational instructors. Please check the following items to indicate your opinion regarding the part-time aduft vocational instructor. 

S 

1. Oo vou think there is a need for programs to help the part time adult vocational instructor develop teaching skills? 

□ ye, ... 

, .□ no ■ . ^ 

2. Oo vou feel this group of teachers would participate in one or rnore teacher education activities? 

D No, they would not participate in any teacher education activity ^ 

□ Yes, they would participate in one teacher education activity only 
D Yes, they would participate in one activity per year. 

D Yes, they would participate in more than one activity per year. 

3. If thit^oup of teachers were to participate in a teacher education activity, how do you fe^Bl they wOuld most like to learn? (Check aH that apply) 

□ Group classroom activities - 

□ Seminar discussions 

□ TV lectures plus reading and homework and/or local discussion grOLrt)s 

□ Self study materials such as tape cassettes, reading materials, etc. ^ 
D Correspondence 

□ Computer assisted instruction (CAI) ^ 

4. If this group of teachers participated in a teacher education activity , how much time do you feel they woul</be willing to devote to this activity? 
(Please supply numbers irv the blank spaces provided) 

week(s) of instruction per activity - 
_____ dayCs) of instruction per week 
hour(s) of instruction per day 



vofir gi 



5. Indicate the time of the day you feel the teachers would prefer to participate in a teacher education activity. (Check pny) 
□ Weekend 

D During a reguiar work day d e . 8 a.m. 4 p m.) 
G Late afternoOf> 
CJ Evening 

6 Indicate the tirTia oi the year you f»«l th« t eacher s wo u Id pfsfer to participate m a teacher oducatiOn activity (Check Qn§) 

I'l Fall 1 ] W^ter ^ 

I ] Spring [ 1 Surnmof p- 

7 f'leaso indicate how t;if vuut yrDup of part unni ,i<jult vu dtft i ( )fi <i I i^st r vjc: t or » woviUj probably be willing to travel fOund trip to Participate in a teacher 
GfJucation iitjtlvilv Z' 

Milas rownd trip 

a How ar« rnoit ot Th« ,^h»}<1s to loaf) tnat.hing skills i Lirrontly ba^r<q oiot by vo^Sr group of part time adult vocational instructors? (Check ftU that 

apply) I 

[J' Not aware^f ariy needs N eeds oot bei r\g met cu r ron 1 1 v 

i 1 I or.a! Sf;hKfil st.df .it th*.' ;< f^o,)! ir^ whit.h Ih.iv n.,), h i J Taacher ecjucatOrs frOrn a state university 

■ ! Sotf stu(W P'ogr,irn Other (specify) _. 

9 What should this group r^f t«a( f*"''^ rot oivn for p.i r 1 1 < i p<» t i f >fi m to.n h»!r oducotlon activities? (Check alJ that apply) 

[ ] I'orsor^rtl (irowth ' 1 C^lork hour crecJit ttiward I i ce nsu r «/c« r 1 1 ( ica t lOf \ 

; ] Incentive pay raise ' ^ College creiitt 

10 In ((iursas faiiyht through y(Jof adult vocatior>ul proyiarn on a^rHgular repetitive hasiS. what iS the percentage turriover rate for the part time^adult 
vocatiortal instrut; tors in your schooli' 

I 

. _ percent turi>Ovi»r oach v««i ^ ^ 

1 1 H»>gardiny »tudnr)tS '.vho p.irf •< ipato m your jujult progr .TtnS. how rrngh t t hey be HfHrOrtt f rof>i stud ants who part it; i pete iri" regular daytime programs? 
(Ch«rk all t hat apply) 

I ) they are riioro often »j(n()l'> V t ^ '^^*'V are more highly n,otivatiuj to learn 

1 ] they »ro less motivated t'> I'+'iiri I 1 they Oxperionce mOre pressures to take a p^Cgram, i.e , union r et^ u 1 r ement 

I ) other ( spov if y ) 

)'J Whu h of th« tollowiiu) bust d"*' ^^^^ !)'^'<i'M) '>f><l tosting polu les for students wh.i te><e adult programs m your sc)iool'' (Cherk qX[ that apply) 

I 1 t)iMv are requirod to take ti'Sts i 1 thfy rt'c eivo letter grades i e , A H. C 

( ! thev rnt oive pass, ,u) pass iK-'^'Jo' '"I other (speedy) ... 
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